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THE REGISTRATION OF BACH’S ORGAN 
WORKS. 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus.Bac. Oxon. 


HE vexed question of registration is very much in 
the air just now. Government has been forced to 
take it up, and it is rumoured that even musicians 

sigh after the legislation and privileges which have been 
granted to plumbers and others. Bodies like the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians would like the Government 
to step in and say whether an individual has a right to call 
himself a musician or not. Difficult and futile as the task 
would be, it would not present much more opportunity 
for difference of opinion than does the question of how to 
use the stops in Bach’s organ compositions, 

In no department of executive music have the means 
of performance been so thoroughly revolutionized as in 
the case of the organ. The instrument itself has not 
changed so much, for the principles of good organ build- 
ing were thoroughly understood by Silbermann of 
Dresden, for example, in Bach’s time ; and few modern 
organ-builders would care to say that their diapasons are 
better than those of the old Saxon artist. But the 
mechanism has been so vastly improved that we can 
well conceive Silbermann crossing himself before a 
modern organ as before a work of the Devil. 

But the new technique made possible by the new in- 
struments, with their wonderful mechanism and capa- 
bilities, created a necessity for new writers of organ 
music—a necessity which has not been met. In the 
history of the pianoforte and the orchestra each new 
development of the instrument and its technique seemed to 
act and react upon the composers of the period, and each 
kept pace with the other. This is not the case in the 
history of the organ, for there is only one organ com- 
poser. This does not mean, of course, that Mendelssohn, 
Rheinberger, Widor, Guilmant (in his own French way), 
are of no account. In pianoforte literature Haydn does 
not suffer when compared with Bach ; nor Schubert when 
compared with Mozart ;.nor Schumann or Brahms with 
Beethoven; nor Chopin with Schubert ; all are pre- 
eminent in some particular branch, they have their own 
mission, their own place, and need not fear comparison 
or rivalry. But among organ composers there is no name 
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which can be mentioned in the same breath with that of 
John Sebastian Bach. He dominates the instrument and 
its literature ; it is his face which looks out from among 
the dusty pipes of a noble old organ. His fugues and 
toccatas are the autocrats of the desk, the memory of his 
feet makes a Holy Land of the pedal board, and a pilgrim 
might feel a stronger influence as he touched the keys or 
handled the draw-stops of the old organ in the St. 
Thomas Kirche, in Leipzig, than when playing “ Batti 
batti” on Mozart’s little piano in the museum at Salz- 
burg. 

Here we must deal with the popular notion that the 
organ is not an “expressive” instrument. This state- 
ment is made, as a rule, by the person who admires the 
voix céleste and the continual pump of the swell pedal. 
He probably likes to hear a trill on the flute stop when 
the hymn or psalm talks'of birds, and expects a double- 
pedal part when the “ noise of the sea” and the “ tumult 
of the people” have to be stilled. It was his sister 
who replied to a friend praising a rival organist’s accom- 
paniment to the words, “‘ Ye mountains that skipped like 
rams, and ye little hills like young sheep”: “Oh, you 
should hear our organist run about the city and grin like 
a dog.” 

As a matter of fact, the organ treated inthe proper way 
is one of the most expressive instruments, although its 
means of expression are essentially different from those 
of the harmonium, the pianoforte, or the violin. If any 
justification of this contention were wanted, it could be 
found in the fact that no instrument—with the possible 
exception of the violin—betrays so instantaneously any 
trace of vulgarity in the artist. 

If we grant that Bach made little or no alteration in 
the stops in the course of a movement, we must ask how 
far he was hampered by custom founded upon invariable 
tradition and doubtless bounded by actual difficulties. * 

Those who hold that the custom and the difficulties 
sufficiently account for Bach’s uniformity of registration 
are confronted with the practice of the most distin- 
guished musician of this century who was also an 





* A readily grasped illustration of these actual difficulties may be found 
in the fact that, in order to couple the manuals, it was necessary ia Bach's 
time to pull the upper manual bodily forward about two inches--an opera- 
tion which required both hands, 
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organist. Mendelssohn was one of the most careful and 
exacting of orchestral colourists ; he was also an expert 
organist, interested in all developments of organ build- 
ing, and yet he elected to follow the Bach tradition. 

The specious suggestion that Bach’s indication “ Volles 
Werk” (full organ) corresponds with a score written for 
“ full orchestra,” in which all the resources of the instru- 
ment are to be used at the discretion of the composer, 
cannot hold. The “ full orchestra” had not the meaning 
then which it has to-day ; orchestration, in the sense of the 
individualizing of instruments, or groups of instruments, 
is a new art. In Bach’s time, a particular grouping of 
instruments chosen for any movement was persevered 
in throughout that movement. 

There is no room for doubt as to the manner in which 
Bach used the instruments in his orchestra, and there is 
enough presumptive proof that he used organ stops in 
the same way. And, indeed, the tradition is continuous 
enough to justify us in believing that Bach did not 
indulge to any extent in the practice of changing his 
stops, and that he played his larger compositions with 
“full organ ® throughout. 

There are two methods of changing stops in the course 
of a movement. One aims only at the general effect of 
crescendo or diminuendo—getting the stops out or in, 
somehow or somewhere, in the course of a passage. The 
other is precise, arranging either by the assistance of 
others or by the means of the lever mechanism of to-day, 
that a new effect, a step in the crescendo or diminuendo, 
or a change of tone-colour should take place exactly on a 
certain note. 

While organists will ungrudgingly admit the wonderful 
advances which have been made in the mechanism of 
registration, the most serious musicians cannot but ask 
the question whether these very improvements have not 
worked irretrievable harm in the higher regions of organ- 
playing and in the taste for organ effects. The swell 
pedal offers an excellent case in point. The invention of 
the Venetian swell was an inestimable boon and opened 
a new world of effects to organ-players ; but alas! the 
taste for the swell pedal grows with its thoughtless use 
until, like the habit of alcoholism, it becomes an irre- 
sistible and continuous vice. Many an organist who 
ought to know better sits with his right foot on the swell 
pump, using only his left foot for pedal work, to the ruin of 
his powers of pedalling. He pumps the swell up and down 
until he seems to lose all real appreciation of the effect ; 
and the pedal shutters have been seen to open and shut 
in the most expressive way, even when the organist was 
playing on the uncoupled great organ! When confronted 
with an emotional wreck of this description, brought 
about by the abuse of a noble gift, who would not prefer 
the state of the organist whose instrument never knew a 
swell? 

Of course it would be ridiculous to propose the disuse 
of the swell, but it might be a valuable movement to in- 
augurate a “ pledge of abstinence” to be signed for a term 
of months or years by those who have become victims to 
the “ Swell Habit.” 

Similarly regrettable consequences have resulted from 
the variety and beauty of the stops placed at the disposal 
of organists nowadays. Their presence is a continual 
temptation to him, and a temptation very hard to resist. 
He contracts the habit of changing from one beautiful stop 
to another on the slightest provocation, until he changes as 
a matter of course, and without any provocation whatever. 

The more ambitious and expert followers of this same 
school try to reflect the kaleidoscopic variety of the or- 
chestra. The extreme of the one method is sentimentality, 
emasculate drivel, and the worship of the Vor Humana— 





the “‘Nux Vomica” stop, as the appreciative old lady 
called it. The extreme of the other is certainly very 
wonderful, and even interesting ; but many of us may be 
forgiven when we feel impelled to question whether it is 
organ-playing in the greatest sense of the word. 

It is quite possible for modern organists on modern 
organs to play arrangements of the overtures to Zann- 
hauser or Zampa, a Beethoven Symphony, or a Liszt 
Rhapsody. But is it desirable? It can only be called 
permissible as a means of saving us from compositions by 
men who are not Wagners, nor Beethovens, nor Liszts, 
but who pile a Pelion of difficulties on an Ossa which has 
neither firmness of foundation, breadth and solidity of 
structure, nor height of musical thought. And I really think 
that either alternative is preferable to the school which 
treats a Bach Fugue as if it were an arrangement from 
an orchestral score. We need not go toa recital which 
announces the F/ying Dutchmanor the Freischiitz overture; 
but to be drawn by the bait of the Doric Toccata, and to 
hear, as I have heard, the first bars played in this manner, 














is provocative of something akin to blasphemy. 

‘“* What are we to do?”’ answered an eminent organist 
when I groaned over the “Fantasia on Scottish Airs” 
played by a very distinguished executant on a recent im- 
portant occasion: “We must get something to show off 
these splendid organs.” And that holds the whole prob- 
lem in a nutshell. Pianists and orchestral conductors 
have at their disposal a large literature of splendid music 
which taxes their utmost resources. In the domain of 
organ music executive skill and mechanical perfection 
have far outstripped the demands made by the best organ 
music. Bach’s most complicated work is child’s-play to 
the modern executant, and the modern audience prefers 
fireworks to fugues, miracles to bread. 

In considering the registration of Bach's organ works, 
we may divide them into four classes: Those, like the 
choral preludes, which practically admit of no doubt as to 
their registration; the slow movements, which offer 
opportunity for variety and quasi-orchestral treatment ; 
the fugues ; and, lastly, the great fantasias, toccatas, etc. 

The first need not detain us long, for it is evident from 
their form that the composer did not contemplate any 
alteration or modification throughout the piece. As ia 
his church compositions, a solo voice is accompanied by 
obbligato instruments, and no change either in the voice 
or instruments is permissible. 

A good example of the second is the adagio from 
the C major Toccata, in which the craze for variety 
in solo stops might suggest contrasts between flute, 
clarinet, orchestral oboe, and even the dread Vor 
Humana, to the great danger of the purity and direct- 
ness of the music. Those who find an analogy to this 
movement in the Aria of the Orchestral Suite in D, will 
not need to be told that such variety was far from the 
composer's intention. We often hear the Aria played as 
a solo on the violoncello, or on the fourth string of the 
violin, the accompaniment being entrusted to the piano- 
forte—and sometimes grossly caricatured, as, for example, 
by Griitzmacher. When it is played by an orchestra, the 
air is often committed to the first violin so/o, But all 
such arrangements are modern decadences, The noble 
melody was intended to be played by all the first violins 
in unison, and, however effective to a decadent taste other 
dispositions of the orchestra may be, every true musician, 
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every earnest scholar of all that is best and noblest in 
music must feel the exhilarating effect when the composi- 
tion is played by a first-rate orchestra as the composer 
intended it. 

More doubtful is the conclusion about such a passage 
as the slow movement of the first organ sonata. If 
anyone scored this for orchestra he might probably 
give each alternating phrase to a different instru- 
ment—which may be advanced as a justification of 
organists who continually vary the stops. That Bach 
would certainly have done nothing of the kind may not 
be universally accepted as a final settlement of the vexed 
question. 

The question of the registration of Bach’s Fugues is 
the most difficult of the four. The modern school con- 
tends, with great show of reason, that as the interest of a 
fugue continually increases, so the volume of tone should 
be increased from time to time, until the /ortisszmo gives 
added effect to the grand climax. The other school 
trusts to the structure of the fugue offering crescendo 
enough. It keeps to the tradition of full organ through- 
out, except in some instances where an entire episode can 
be transferred with good effect to a second manual. 
Sound reasons can be advanced by either side, and early 
education is probably a greater influence than conviction 
in the matter. Those who elect to take their stand with 
tradition secure the mighty effect which a subject like the 
G minor, or the A minor, or the D major command when 
given out with full organ. They can also quote the 
greatest authorities on their side. But it would be idle 
to deny the advantages of the other style, or to question 
the authority of many of its adherents. Strong upholder 
of the traditional school as I am, I cannot but recognize 
the influence of education, of personal acquaintance with 
the work of some distinguished Bach exponents of the 
traditional school, and also with the sidelights thrown 
upon the question by the performances on, and editions 
for, the pianoforte, by Liszt, Rubinstein, and Tausig. It 
may be prejudice which prefers a fugue on the full organ 
throughout and imagines a certain loss of dignity in 
the changing of stops. One thing, however, must be 
frankly confessed, namely, the probability that in such a 
performance of a fugue the performer himself has a 
greater pleasure than many of his audience. But I am 
perfectly certain that the practice of picking out parts 
of the counterpoint—entries of the subject, points of 
imitation, etc.—on another manual, is not in accordance 
with the genius of the instrument or the purest style of 
organ-playing. 

Many of the Fugues seem to invite more delicate 
treatment, ¢.g. the C minor, the small E minor, the small 
G minor, etc. But the giants in the collection like the 
G minor, and such preludes as the G minor and B minor 
have, seem to me most noble, most magnificent, when 
played as Bach himself played them. 

In the Fantasias, Toccatas, etc., the greatest freedom 
must surely be allowed, consistent with the dignity of the 
music and the integrity of the phrases and periods. It is 
such a consideration which makes the arrangement of 
the passage in the D minor Toccata quoted in the 
MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD of last October “ musical 
extravagance” of the most unjustifiable kind. Bach is 
never afraid of repeating a good idea, and we know how 
his themes roll on in magnificent disregard of ordinary 
limits. Such a continuous torrent as rushes through these 
dozen bars is by no meaas uncommon in Bach's works. 
And I can conceive no greater mistake than that which 
seeks to break it up and parcel it off by jumps 
from one manual to the other. There is nothing in the 








that the composer had a series of contrasts in his 
mind. 


How would the G minor subject sound like this ?— 
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Contrast is the evident intention in earlier passages of 
the same Toccata :— 




















and here, as in many similar cases, there can be no objec- 
tion to a change of manual. 

Indeed, if the organist thinks more about the organ 
composer than the organ builder, more of the work than 
of himself, and plays to satisfy a high, even a severe, 
ideal, and to do honour to old Bach’s memory rather than 
to show off the resources of his organ and his own agility, 
he may be allowed entire freedom in his registration of 
Bach’s organ works. 








MUSIC-TEACHING, PAST AND PRESENT. 
BY DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 
( Translated from the German.) 
(Concluded from p, 82.) 


B. HIGHER EDUCATION. 

(f/) THEORETICAL instruction has already received its 
foundation at the elementary school, through the acquire- 
ment of the knowledge of scales and chords with the 
practical instruction in playing, as well as through the 
exercises in intonation of intervals in the special lesson. 
A course on general music theory, which tests and perfects 
this knowledge acquired partly by the special exercises, 
partly in the instrumental lessons, partly at the dictation, 
is, however, indispensable. This course has to enlarge 
upon the whole system of notation, the time and key 
signatures, indications of tempo—generally, all directions 
for the rendering, exhaustively and in detail; also to 
sketch the science of rhythm and of harmony (chords, 
figuration, modulation), and even to give some idea of 
musical form. This course is necessary for the prevention 
of gaps in the pupil’s training ; for example, the nature 
of ornaments must be set forth coherently, as the prac- 
tical teaching easily confines itself to the explanation of 
isolated instances, without unfolding fixed rules once 
for all. 

The foundation of the real schooling of conscious 
musical conception is laid by means of practical working 
in four-part composition. This must embrace a con- 
siderable range if the success is to be noteworthy. The 
working out of exercises with prescribed harmony, 
naturally forms the commencement; to this, however, 
can soon be added attempts at independent harmonizing 
of given melodies (Volkslieder, Chorales). 

(g) The most important complement of the written 
harmony work Aas to be formed by analysis of classical 
compositions. For more than ten years I have employed 
by preference, for introduction to analysis, J. S. Bach’s 
Inventions; and on this account,—because in them the 
harmony is hidden in such a manner by means of melodic 
figuration, that in a comparatively speaking short time 





character of the passage to indicate to a Bach scholar 





they lead to the clear recognition everywhere of the 
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typical forms of harmonic progression. Besides informa- 
tion about the functions of the harmonies, however, 
analysis has also to extend to the pursuance of the 
thematical working (imitation, inversion of the motives, 
etc.), to the clear understanding of period-structure, and 
the establishment of the laws of style. Obviously, just 
this demonstration of the law-abidingness in finished art- 
works is of the very highest importance for the beginner 
in composition. 

(i) If the pupil has acquired some proficiency in the 
written composition exercises, it is time to make a begin- 
ning with A/aying from a figured bass. 1 have already 
mentioned that the necessity for mastering harmonization 
at the keyboard forced on the clavier- and organ-players 
of the 17th-18th century a theoretical training and 
readiness which is only exceptionally to be met with 
to-day. That with the elimination of thorough-bass 
figuring from scores was also wholly relinquished exer- 
cises in playing from a figured bass, or, expressed generally, 
in the mastering of harmonization at the piano, was one 
of the most fatal retrogressions which musical education 
has made since the previous century. 

(2) Special instruction in instrumental plaving and in 
singing is, as has been said, indisputably the principal 
subject of all music teaching to-day, especially in Con- 
servatoriums. If this instruction is given rationally, 
there is not the least doubt that the fuller development 
of instruction in theory, as 1 have just explained, must 
assist it materially. The contrary is, however, by no 
means impossible. Let the theory teacher give himself 
ever so much trouble to enlarge the ideas of his pupil, to 
cultivate his taste, and to awaken his feeling for the 
finer intentions of the composer, yet the special teacher 
will be sure to get the upper hand if he works against 


him by vitiating the taste through the choice of bad 


literature. Still worse is it if the instrumental teacher 
in question places himself directly adverse to or hostile to 
his colleague’s instruction directed towards the under- 
standing of style and form ; which certainly ought not to 
occur at an institution with a Direction conscious of a 
definite aim. To here unfold points of view for the framing 
of the special instruction in the separate branches (piano- 
forte and violin playing, singing, etc.) would lead too far. 
Just in these departments modern teaching is at its best. 
There only remains to refer to the high importance of 
ensemble playing; not, indeed, in the form, introduced by 
Logier and quickly gone out of fashion, of unison playing 
on a number of pianos, but of duet-playing or of playing 
on two pianos (for which we have enough good literature), 
as well as in practising with other instruments. The 
best school for the pianist, as for the violinist, is chamber- 
music playing, which even for the instrumentalist placed 
in an orchestra is anything but superfluous, because it 
refines his sense of tone, and develops independence of 
comprehension. That the more advanced student should 
be made acquainted with the problems of the art of 
performance (phrasing) now agitating the musical world, 
consider indispensable ; nevertheless, there are still strong 
counter-currents in the way. 

(4) Not only to the composer, but also to the player who 
would lay claim to really understanding the works which 
he performs, the school of counterpoint is indispensable. 
It is true that analysis can up to a certain point develop 
the understanding for even complicated forms. Only 
the result will, nevertheless, always remain considerably 
behind that which is attained dy ¢hé exercise of one’s own 
fancy in the invention of counter-melodies and combina- 
tions of themes, generally in the logical working up of 
musical ideas. He who can himself write a fugue with- 
out mistakes will be sure to understand one which he has 


to study better and more thoroughly than anyone who 
has ever so searchingly dissected a great number of 
fugues. Nevertheless, analysis will always be for pupils 
as for composers, a highly important means of advance- 
ment. Counterpoint is in almost worse repute than 
thorough-bass. Many pupils already suffer shipwreck 
before the finish of the harmony course ; thus it is obvious 
why still more shrink from beginning the study of 
counterpoint. 

(2) Free composition figures on the programmes of 
the Conservatoriums as a special course, really without 
connection with the courses of harmony and counter- 
point ; or at least as the highest step, as the crowning of 
the edifice ; not, however, developed out of them, but as 
a kind of emancipation, a slipping off of fetters. The 
bird is fledged, now he ought to fly ; that, however, he is 
only able to do if he sheds the artificial wings which 
were tied on him, and seeks to use his own, which, it is 
true, are somewhat stunted and pinched under the pres- 
sure of the former. A. B. Marx has already declaimed 
enough against this, although with but slight success, 
because he sought the cure in deliverance from thorough- 
bass and counterpoint, instead of in a seasonable reform 
of those disciplines. If harmony and counterpoint exer- 
cises are not retained in an old, behind-the-times style, 
they are obviously the solid schooling of the composer. 
Only one thing may not be postponed till the finish of 
the counterpoint course—namely, exercise in the inven- 
tion of melodies. What the teacher omits there, the 
pupil has generally taken into his hands long before—e.g. 
the composition of simple songs, or even of little instru- 
mental melodies in song style. There is, however, no 
reason at all why such first instincts of the youthful 
talent should remain beyond the teacher’s control, The 
teacher will therefore do well to have such first-fruits laid 
before him by pupils in whom the real creative 
instinct makes itself felt, and to read and correct these 
only as melodies, so long as tuition in composition is still 
wanting. The next step then is the simple harmonizing 
of these melodies. If the student has got so far as the 
figuring of the harmonic part-writing, it will give him no 
trouble to form the accompaniment more freely. 

(m) The course of Form, as bare theoretical explana- 
tion about the forms which have become historic, is a 
valuable part of the instruction in history of music which 
the trained musician should have very much at heart. 
The composer wiil derive profit from these lectures, but 
they can never take the place of searching analysis of 
the masterpieces, and of Progressive attempts in imitating 
them. For these no guidance is here needed, as little as 
it is for instruction in the art of scoring. In like manner 
we do not here go any further into preparation for the 
proficiency, so indispensable to the future conductor, in 
reading from score (playing from score) and in conducting 
proper itself. For the former we have, moreover, sug- 
gested preparatory training with the studies in harmony. 
Playing from a figured bass will bring about further 
progress, if one goes on from the performance of figured 
chorales to the performance of old chamber music in its 
original form (Sonatas and Concertos by Corelli, Handel, 
Bach, etc., as well as by still older masters). Opportunity 
for conducting is afforded by the students’ concerts at 
the Conservatoriums ; the entering upon a post as con- 
ductor will, however, always chiefly form the advanced 
school of conducting. That conducting does not consist 
in beating time, but in a ¢horough penetration into the 
work to be conducted and an imparting of the acquired 
understanding to the players and the hearers, certainly 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. For this it is not 





sufficient that the conductor obtains practical experience 
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in reading or playing from score, and supervision of 
the orchestra and the choir, nor that he notices and 
reproves every mistake which occurs ; but he must above 
all acguire a real thoroughness of theoretical training 
and a highly refined taste, which will spare him the risk 
of being found fault with by the orchestral musicians 
placed under him. . : 

Uncertainty in the choice of /empi, imperfect entering 
into the muances intended by the composer, are fatal to 
the authority of the conductor. Yes, musicians, and even 
the public, much sooner pardon him imperfect practical 
experience than lack of taste and of proper artistic under- 
standing ; the lack of the former will disappear in the 
course of his labours as conductor, but not the latter. 
The future conductor will, therefore, like the future 
teacher (and he is, indeed, also a teacher), besides prac- 
tical training by means of playing, written work, singing, 
conducting, be obliged to work at his own intellectual 
training by reading good books. And in this direction 
also must the music school which satisfies the higher 
claims point the right way—z.e. the theory teacher for 
the upper grades has also the mission of introducing 
his pupils to good literature on music, whereto the music 
history lectures probably give sufficient opportunity. 

It is no slight thing that, according to our account, it is 
the duty of a good Conservatorium to accomplish ; and 
it is also no slight amount that is actually left «done 
of that which we have shown ought to be done. But 
the ruin of the Conservatoriums will not be arrested if 
they do not better call their mission to mind. The 
process of the disintegration of the Conservatoriums is 
shown by the increase, bordering on the incomprehensible, 
of their number (which would not have been possible had 
the efficiency of those already existing long since been 
unquestioned) ; further, in the prevalence of the principle 
of the appointment of as many teachers as possible to 
the same institution (whereby, naturally, each teacher 
receives only a few pupils, and retains his centre of gravity 
in his labours as Jrzvate teacher). Many Conservatoriums 
are to-day actually more or less inquiry offices for private 
teaching with better teachers, and solely the difference 
of the prices which are paid for private lessons and of 
those which the Conservatorium charges (these are lower 
because it pays the teacher worse) still draws pupils in 
greater numbers to the institutions, especially those less 
well-off, and free scholars for whom openings exist at 
most institutions, through legacies and scholarships. 

Therefore, Videant consules, ne quid res publica detri- 
menti cadiat / 








THE BEETHOVEN PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
LETTERS TO A LADY, 
By Pror. Dr. CARL REINECKE. 

(Continued from page >.) 

BEE\HOVEN’S LAST FIVE SONATAS, 

Letrer II, 

FINALLY, I call your attention to the relation of the 





to the preceding bass :— 
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as a rhythmical diminution of the same. Whether in 
the third division of the: movement (in the 13th bar after 
the restoration of the B? major signature) the second 
quaver of the alto should be a$ or 4, is difficult to 
decide ; for each reading has something to be said for 
it. Further, there has always existed a doubt in respect 
- the 6th bar after the D major signature which follows 
ater: 





















































The harshness of the ¢ in the right hand against the 4 
of the bass is the cause; a few editions have on this 
account altered the 4 in the bass into c—by which means, 
however, the logical congruity with which Beethoven has 
preserved the thematic tenths is set aside—while Biilow 
lets the ¢ in the chord remain. I think that the passing 
(it is true, sharp) dissonance is not unpleasantly per- 
ceptible if one realizes that Beethoven has anticipated 
the harmony, as concerns the bass, consistently. In 
accordance with this, the second crotchet always belongs 
already to the bass note then following :— 











































































































Similar cases are frequently to be met with in Joh. Seb. 
Bach ; for instance, in the recitative “‘ Ach Golgotha,” in 
the St. Matthew Passion, where the semiquavers of the 
“QOboi di caccia” always anticipate the harmony which 
follows, as is quite evident from the following bar :— 
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The consecutive fifths also 
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might shock ; I would remind you, however, of what I have 
already said on former occasions about Beethoven’s 











consecutive fifths. Also in Bach’s S/. Matthew Passion 
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consecutive fifths are to be found, ¢.g. in the chorus “ Ja 
nicht auf das Fest”: 


VioL. 1. Rete, 


eer at ames 











Soprano, | | | | 





And consequently, | know of nothing further to tell you 
about this movement, as richly as, on the other hand, 
economically constructed, excepting only what Robert 
Schumann said to a pupil after his finishing the whole 
movement : “ You must hear that played by Clara some 
day !” 

The Scherzo is surprisingly briefly and simply con- 
structed ; the first seven-bar period is repeated in the octave 
above with a small alteration of the final bar ; the second, 
extending to only 16 bars, ditto, yet without any enrich- 
ment. The Trio is similarly constructed, only somewhat 
complicated in so far as Beethoven, at the repetition, hands 
over the melody to the bass, and makes the right hand 
follow in imitation. Here, then, not every first note of the 
quaver triplets should be equally strongly accented, but 
only those which are to be considered as melody notes :— 




















The two quavers imitating the close of the Scherzo want 
playing with a certain humour wherever they appear (bars 
I and 2, 9 and 10, 17 and 18, 26 and 27, of the B? minor). 
For the rest, this Trio is to be played, according to 
Beethoven’s own instructions, with simplicity; he once 
again prescribes “semplice.” In rendering also the 
principal division, one ought not to be over elaborate, 
The Presto ? will bear an as it were dramatic rendering ; 
eight bars zano, fleeting by like shadows, eight bars 
powerfully crescendo up to the fortissimo which follows 
with its ten sforza/z. Also the cadenza and the return of 
the $ time remain For the cadenza I make use of a 
different division between the hands from that which 
Beethoven prescribes, because the ending would be very 
inconvenient to play in this manner. 























many go too far in their desire for levelling. It is an 
interesting fact that Beethoven, after he had already sent 
this Sonata to the publishers for printing, sent afterwards 
by letter what is now the first bar of the Adagio. One 
looks up with admiration to the man who, after he had 
created so wonderful an Adagio, reflects still further about 
it, and finally adds one bar, consisting of ¢wo notes—the 
simple interval of a third a.c$! I wonder whether Beet- 
hoven has added these two bars with reference to the 
Adagio itself, or with reference to the connection with the 
preceding Scherzo, or, finally, in relation to the whole 
sonata! Who is to know! I am not disinclined to 
suspect the last named, for what an important ré/e the 
interval of a third plays in the entire sonata! It is true, 
the third is in itself a most obvious, indispensable interval ; 
but so is the perfect fifth, and yet one speaks with perfect 
justice of a “ Fifth-Quartet” by Haydn. Th? octave is 
likewise the most natural interval conceivable, and ex- 
tremely often made use of; for all that, it is not to be 
denied that it imprints a special stamp on the Ninth 
Symphony. Now, however, I ask you to accompany me 
on an excursion through the sonata ; in order to trace out 
the characteristic thirds I will make them specially 
distinguishable by a bracket. 
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When Beethoven manages the bass in bars .19 and 20 
of the Scherzo differently from at its repetition, this is 
once more an indication that he did not always simply 
copy himself at parallel passages, and that, therefore, 
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perhaps, more a matter of commercial than of artistic 
“morals,” the concluding words of the paragraph give 
rise to the reflection that musicians who deliberately 
do this sort of thing usually take refuge under a nom 
de plume. And further, that when a man has written 





Ose 4p ee ee ee a solid, orthodox piece of music (or thinks he has—it is 
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eo =j | all the same), he is pretty sure to sign his own name to 


it ; but if he writes down to the popular level and goes 
in of malice prepense for what his fellow-artists of the 
brush would call “ pot-boilers,” somehow or other he 
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Sefat= | if he had a sneaking feeling that there is something to 





+t | be ashamed of. 





There is more than one instance in the present day of 











a composer writing good and solid, if not exactly pheno- 
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H#-§ | menal, works under his own name, who, at the same 








time, uses a pseudonym for “ compositions in a different 
style,” as he euphemistically terms the flimsy trash thus 
It is not impossible, of course, that the latter 


je-_1-_ | pays his publisher, and consequently himself, better than 
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surely place Art before money ! 
Sometimes, again, a good, or fairly good, composer 
signs his original compositions with his own name, but, 


SS What a succession of thirds! | for_arrangements and transcriptions, hides his identity 


under a nom de plume. There seems, however, no 
earthly reason why a musician should be ashamed of a 
legitimate transcription, etc., unless, indeed, he has tam- 
pered. with the original score, or is guilty of some such 
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“arrangement ” as the traditional “ Hallelujah Chorus” 
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Of course I have considered it superfluous to cite parallel 


passages. But from what has been quoted, it is clear that | @"tistic_misdeeds. 


not only all the four movements begin with thirds, but 
that also, for the rest, all the other motives of importance 
frequently exhibit this interval-progression. And should 
it be rash to descry in this design on the part of the 
composer, it is at least as rash to want to explain the 
undeniable fact as a mere accident. I am hardly the first 
who has made this discovery, but even were it so, it must 
be acknowledged that a certain something in the sonata 
must have induced me to establish the fact ; many may 
well go octave and fifth hunting from the mere hunting 
instinct, but scarcely third hunting ! 


(To be continued.) 








NOMS DE PLUME. 
By E. M. TREVENEN DAWSON. 


A PARAGRAPH has recently been going the round of the 
German musical papers, a kind of manifesto put forth by 
the Berlin Music-sellers’ Association, signifying their in- 
tention henceforth of having nothing to do with the music 
of any composer who, against his better judgment, works 
for “ Bazare, Warenhiiuser, Schleuderfirmen, oder ges- 
perrte Firmen,” whether under his own name, a nom de 
plume,or anonymously. In plain English, those musicians 
who, capable of better work, deliberately write for firms 
such as indicated (z.e. “ Bazaars” for cheap mixed com- 
modities, firms which undersell the regular trade, or non- 
union firms), whether under an assumed name or no, are 
to be boycotted by respectable houses, 

Without going into this particular question, which is, 
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for flute solo ! 
Can it be, perhaps, that in these cases the strictures 
If so, it is probably trouble 
thrown away, for while the general public may have no 
notion who the xom de plume covers, this is generally an 
open secret to critics and music publishers alike. 

But xoms de plume are not always cloaks to cover 
Sometimes a fanciful amateur or 
young professional loves to masquerade under a grandi- 
loquent or romantic-sounding name (say, “ Plantagenet 
Aubrey St.-Quentin,” or “ Canterbury Bell”) ; sametimes 
an honest John Bull imagines there will be a better sale 
for his works if he is supposed to be a foreigner, and calls 
himself by something ending in “ owski” (and there is a 
grain of truth, it is to be feared, in this idea, although we 
are no longer prejudiced against our own nationality as in 
the good old days). Then, again, a musician blessed (or 
the reverse) with a desperately commonplace name, may 
well be forgiven for electing to appear under some better- 
sounding pseudonym. In such cases it is not infre- 
quently the publishers themselves who suggest such a 
course. Who, for instance, can blame one rejoicing in 
the classic name of Smith, if, unlike the celebrated 
Sydney Smith, and the well-known composers Sey- 
mour and Boyton Smith, he prefers to adopt a more 
striking appellation? Or, again, there are names so 
non-euphonious, or unpleasantly suggestive, that a music 
publisher demurs to having them on his would-be attrac- 
tive title-page and in his catalogue. Who would care to 
see the grim, but not uncommon, English surnames 
“ Death,” or “ Churchyard,” for instance, prominent on an 
outside cover ; such unfortunately suggestive names as 
“Brass,” “ Crow,” “ Bellow,” or the like; or even the 
ultra-commonplace “ Snooks” or “ Perkins ”? 

Under these circumstances it must be conceded that 
there is a legitimate use for the nom de plume; only, in 
choosing it, it is a pity that so often a foreign one is 
adopted. For if the composer scores a success, it is too 
bad that a foreign country should get the credit, while, 
on the other hand, if his work is a dead failure, it is a 
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shame that the slur should be cast on some other 
nationality. 

At the same time, if anyone thinks himself a genius, 
there is certainly no reason why he should adopt a 
pseudonym ; let him rather glory in immortalizing his 
own name, however humble it be. Your Beethovens 
and Wagners did not need to conceal their identities, 
and neither will the man who has any faith in himself. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE last two opera novelties, Der Strike der Schmiede, by Beer, 
and Das hilzerne Schwert, by Zollner, having already disap- 
peared from the réfertoire, the theatre direction have again 
produced a new opera, Das Unmiglichste von Allem, by Anton 
Urspruch. The text has been written by the composer himself, 
freely adapted from Lope de Vega’s comedy, A/ major im- 
possibile, and one must give the superior and skilful diction all 
its due importance, while one may well contest the choice of 
this obsolete comedy as material for a comic opera. As, un- 
fortunately, the singers, both male and female, very seldom— 
partitularly in the rapid ¢empi frequently occurring—-spoke so 
distinctly that one could really understand the droll touches, 
and as there are very few really comic situations, the acting 
hardly had a comic effect, and one had to fall back entirely on 
the music. This evidences, without any question, the thoroughly 
clever, thoughtful musician, armed at all points, but certainly 
exhibits little of spontaneous invention. Many reminiscences are 
to be met with, but also many very pretty figures, only to crumble 
too quickly away and not to crystallize into real melodies, which 
cannot be dispensed with in comic opera. This very difficult 
opus, that contains, among other things, a five-part fugue, 
was admirably rehearsed by our excellent theatre Capellmeister, 
Panzer, and the principal vé/es were very well filled by Frauen 
Dénges and Kernic, and Herren Moers, Schiitz, Greder, and 
Schelper. It was very brilliantly staged. Now, however, Das 
Unmislichste von Allem has already been laid to rest for several 
weeks, and who knows whether there is a resurrection in store 
for the work ! 

The Examinations (‘ Hauptpriifungen”) of the Conserva- 
torium, of which ten have been held this year, closed very 
satisfactorily. Mention is particularly to be made of the achieve- 
ments of the scarcely fourteen-year-old Wilhelm Backhaus 
(Leipzig), who played Reinecke’s difficult pianoforte Concerto in 
F sharp minor technically almost perfectly, while with respect, 
also, to the interpretation, natural, correct feeling made itself 
apparent, and if something was wanting in the slow movement, 
that is only natural at such a youthiul age. In addition, the 
performances of Frl. Erbiceann (Bucharest), Burckas (Leipzig), 
and Schwerer (Oxford), in concertos by Chopin and Beethoven, 
deserve special mention. Among violinists, Herr Hans Neu- 
mann got through the first movement of Joachim’s Hungarian 
Concerto almost without one mistake, which is something to be 
able to say in such a pre-eminently difficult work. Among 
students’ compositions, a string quartet by Herr Wittenbecker 
(Weissenfels) merits special prominence ; the composer already 
stands no longer in the position of a pupil, but is master of 
everything that can be acquired, and has no small powers of 
invention at his command, A trio for piano, violin, and ’cello, 
by Fri. Ludewig (Leipzig), proved of less importance, yet by its 
unpretentiousness, and as the production of a very young lady, 
made a most favourable impression. 

The twentieth Gewandhaus Concert brought us Weber’s 
Euryanthe overture, Schubert’s unfinished symphony, and Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream wusic, things long 
familiar to orchestra and public. In between, d’Albert played 
his second Piano Concerto in E major, and some solos, to which, 
of course, he was obliged to add an encore piece, The twenty- 
first concert began with Reinecke’s G minor Symphony (No. 3), 
and the other orchestral numbers of the evening were Brahms’ 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, and the Zannhduser overture. 
It is worthy of note that during the entire Gewandhaus season 
no single work has called forth such frantic applause as this 
overture. Not Beethoven, not Schumann, neither Schubert, 
nor Weber, nor Mendelssohn have attained even an approximate 





success. Zempora mutantur! The soloist was Frl. Marcella 
Prégi, who proved herself very ‘‘ many-sided,” as she sang Bach 
and Handel, as well as Mozart, Galuppi, Gluck, and Schu- 
mann. One gladly recognizes in this lady a vocal artist of im- 
portance. In the last subscription concert the ‘‘ Ninth”? was— 
as for forty years regularly—performed. The third Leonore 
overture alone preceding it, appeared to us somewhat too scanty 
fare. The soli were in the hands of Frl. Nathan and Stephan, 
and Herren Moers and von Milde, and were, if not remarkable, 
always satisfactory. Choir and orchestra maintained the high 
position which we have admired for years. 

The official conclusion of this year’s concert season was the 
performance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion at St. Thomas's 
Church, under Nikisch’s baton. Upon the whole, the entire 
performance was good, provided offence was not taken at the 
modernization introduced by Herr Nikisch, especially in the 
Chorales, which he had accompanied merely by strings, without 
the organ and wind prescribed by Bach, and sung with a 
superabundance of nuances. 

Quite a flood of extra concerts is to be mentioned. Fri. Lena 
Krull, a talented pupil of Frl. Auguste Goetz, of our town, 
proved herself a very gifted coloratura singer. Pleasing variety 
was afforded by the ‘cello performances ot Julius Klengel, who 
played a sonata by Marcello and three pieces (Arioso, Gavotte, 
and Scherzo) by Reinecke with perfect virtuosity and refined 
taste. Less pleasing were the pianistic achievements of Herr 
Anton Forster, which indeed called forth some opposition. 
How agreeable, on the other hand, were the renderings of Mlle. 
Kleeberg, who gave a recital in which were displayed in the 
best light her virtuosity, as well as her manner of interpretation, 
inimical to all mannerisms and brutality! Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Rameau, and Liszt 
furnished the works at this pianoforte recital. Very well- 
attended song recitals were given by Dr. Felix Kraus and 
Raimund von Zur Miihlen, 

A very interesting concert was held by the Winderstein 
Orchestra, which had got the eminent violinist, Leopold Auer, 
from St. Petersburg, to conduct an orchestral concert and to 
play some solos. The concert took place in the Albert Hall, 
and drew a numerous audience. Auer received due recognition, 
especially after the performance of the violin concerto in D 
major by Tschaikowsky, to which he added, as encore, the 
splendid slow movement from Spohr’s D minor Concerto. The 
orchestral items, which he directed with certainty and deep 
intelligence, were ‘Tschaikowsky’s overture to Romeo and 
Fuliet, Wagner's * Siegfried Idyll,” and Beethoven’s A major 
Symphony. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN. 


QUANTITY rather than quality was the chief characteristic of 
Virtuoso Concerts since last month, Novelty was conspicuous 
by its absence at our great orchestral performances, excepting 
the ‘‘ Philharmonie,” under J. Rebicek (not to be confounded 
with the ‘* Philharmonic Society” directed by Arthur Nikisch), 
who is constantly bringing forward new works of a more or less 
‘popular "’ ad captandum order. 

The only unfamiliar piece produced by the Royal Symphony 
Concerts (conductor, Felix Weingartner), to wit, Glazounow’s 
so-called Symphony, No, 4 in F flat, shines (like most modern 
Russian music) almost exclusively by orchestral colouring. The 
themes are poor, and the treatment lacks organic development. 
The Scherzo is (as usual), the most homogeneous movement. 
Glazounow, a reputed antagonist of German music, does not 
scruple to ‘* borrow” from Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
etc. It would surely be infinitely preferable to let alone the 
hollow and pretentious ‘lucubrations of mos jeunes in favour 
of the older, real music, say by Rheinthaler, Wiirst, Bargiel, 
Ulrich, Gouvy, Jadassohn, Gade, Litolff, etc., without men- 
tioning Liszt’s practically unknown symphonic poems. 

Lamentable lack of discrimination (or personal preference) 
was also shown by the new ‘‘ Fafnerbund ” recently established 
for the production of works by less known living German 
composers (conductor, J. Rebicek). A bright, fanciful, char- 
acteristic and picturesquely scored suite, “‘ Hiawatha,” by young 
Karl Kampf, stood out in strong contrast to the rest of the 
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programme, According to a wag, the name of the Nibelungen 
giant has been adopted by the new association owing to the 
huge ‘‘ hoard " of available manuscripts. 

On the other hand, the concert of the famous ‘‘ Berliner- 
Liedertafel ” was, as usual, distinguished by an excellent selec- 
tion and execution of ten @ capella (male) choruses, including 
no less than seven given for the first time, by Reinhold Becker, 
Hegar, Wolkl, Podbertsky, etc., under the conductorship of 
A. Zander. The ‘‘Kotzolt’’ Vocal Union, directed by Leo 
Zellner, is entitled to similar praise in the choice and rendering 
of attractive choruses by Vierling, Volkmann, W. Berger, 
Naubert, Herbeck, H. van Eyken, and others. The Singverein 
gave Bach's too rarely heard Passion according to St. John, 
with that standard of high merit for which that society, directed 
by Dr. Martin Blumner, is noted. Dierich, as the evangelist, 
would be hard to match. Distinction was won by Mmes. 
Haberlandt, Geller-Walter, and Herr van Eweyk. The Passion 
according to St. Matthew followed on Good Friday. It was 
hardly wise of Herr Heinrich Fidelis Miiller to produce his 
Passion of our Lord, Op. 16, at the same season, but obviously 
no rivalry with the great Sebastian was intended, the new work 
being written on popular lines, and it found its admirers. 

A concert and overflow concert were given by the local 
‘* Wagner Verein,” conducted by Sucher. Zeller, Perron, and 
Wachter sang splendidly in the third act of Parsifa/, and the 
choral rendering was particularly paiseworthy in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, which preceded it. At Ernst Otto Nodnagel’s 
five vocal ‘‘ Novelty Recitals’? Arnold Mendelssohn of Darm- 
stadt proved himself, both in respect of creative and constructive 
qualities, not unworthy of his relative, the great Felix, in a 
selection of songs and operatic excerpts. The celebrated 
actor-manager of the Munich Opera, Ernst von Possart, gave a 
masterly recitation of Tennyson's ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” provided 
with melodramatic pianoforte accompaniment by Richard 
Strauss, which, with few exceptions, rather detracts from than 
adds to the effect of the poem. The composer (who, according 
to report, is engaged as conductor at the Royal Opera for ten 
years) played his own music. The Joachim Quartet announced 
a concert on behalf of the Berlin Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven 
monument fund, the performance consisting of works by these 
three great heroes of the string quartet. 

At the Royal Opera, August Bungert’s Odysseus's Heimkehr 
was given for the first time. The librettist-composer out- 
Wagners Wagner on the score of quantity. His ‘* Homeric 
world” is intended to fill six or seven evenings (at a theatre to 
be specially constructed) against four of the Wibelungen cycle. 
In all other respects it would be simply ridiculous to name 
Wagner and Bungert in the same breath. The dramatic effect 
of the subject-matter is but poorly reflected in the music, in 
which the lyric element largely predominates. The Lez¢motiven 
lack expressiveness and organic development, the choruses are 
fluently written, but commonplace, and the orchestration is 
colourless. In short, as at Dresden, the success of the premidre 
was mainly due to the excellent performance (Frau Gétze and 
Herr Hoffmann as principals of a capital cast) under the baton 
of Joseph Schalck of Prague, and to the fine mise-en-scdne by 
Tetzlaff and Brandt. J. B. K. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


A NEW Cantata-Operetta, Zhe Gilanos, by S. Coleridge- 
Taylor (words by Mr. Oxenford), is the source from 
which this month’s Music Supplement is drawn, compris- 
ing the overture and part of the opening chorus of gipsies 
(for three female voices), beginning “Sweet are our lives 
as the flow’rs of the forest.” Mr. Coleridge-Taylor is a 
young composer who is rapidly coming to the front, and 
whose work always shows great vigour and originality ; 
indeed, even in the short extract here given, its decided 
rhythm and vigorous swing will be recognized as pecu- 
liarly characteristic of his style. As, however, a review 
of the Cantata will be found on p. 106 of this number, 
further remarks are rendered unnecessary. 





Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
nitions, 


+ 
The Ornamentation in Beethoven's Pianoforte Works; 
and, Zhe Ornamentation in John Seb. Bach’s Piano- 
Sorte Works. By HEINRICH EHRLICH. Leipzig: 
Edition Steingraber. 
THE rendering of embellishments, so marked a feature in 
the clavier music of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen. 
turies, is a matter of prime importance, and any help as to 
the mode of their execution ought to be gratefully re- 
ceived. The author of these two monographs possesses 
both knowledge and experience, and his remarks are well 
worth perusal. Herr Ehrlich, when a student, associated 
with Czerny, Schuppanzigh, Lincke, and others, and may 
thus be said to have received Beethoven traditions 
almost directly. It is sometimes difficult to determine 
the intention of the composer, who, as our author remarks, 
rarely “ paid attention to precise directions ;”.and, further, 
different readings in the various editions add to the diffi- 
culty. We quote Ehrlich’s last sentence to show that 
he is no dry dogmatist :— 

‘‘ [have only striven to show that an unvaried adhesion to the 

one or the other style (/.e. the new or the old) of executing the em- 
bellishments in Beethoven’s works is inadmissible, and that the 
executant artist must be allowed freedom of judgment, both in the 
interpretation and execution of individual passages.” 
The volume on the ornaments used by Bach is full of 
interesting comments and explanations. Our author 
quotes C. P. E. Bach and Tiirk to show that for appog- 
giature only general rules can be given. The executant 
must sometimes decide for himself; but there is no 
doubt that the better his knowledge of the subject, the 
better will be his decision. Space forbids us noticing 
these two useful booklets at greater length. It must be 
gratifying to Mr. E, Dannreuther to read of his “ Musical 
Ornamentation” as “emphatically the best and most 
comprehensive book that has been published hitherto 
anent ornamentation ” ; and this is no empty compliment. 
Mr. Harry Brett is named as the translator of Herr 
Ebrlich’s pamphlets. Most of the translation is clear, 
yet such a sentence as, “ He (z.e. Bach) was unequally in 
pianoforte-playing as he was at the organ,” shows that it 
would have been the better for a little revision. Again, 
Bach’s Wohlt. Clavier is translated “Well-tempered 
pianoforte,” and to this we certainly take exception. 


W. Sterndale Bennett's Pianoforte Works: Rondeau, 
ry triste, pas gai. Op. 34. London: Augener 
0. 
IN a major key, and with a lively measure, a piece may 
easily be made to sound gay; and so, too, with their 
opposites, sad. To strike a mid-path is not so easy; 
this, however, has been achieved by the composer in this 
Rondeau. It contains some interesting harmonic details, 
and the writing generally is pure and most refined. It 
would be difficult to find a more satisfactory piece of 
the kind. 
Compositions for the Pianoforte. By F. EDWARD BACHE. 
5 Charakterstiicke. Op. 15. Newly revised and 
fingered by CONSTANCE BACHE. (Edition No. 6022 ; 
price, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
WE lately called attention to some pleasing Mazurkas 
de Salon by the late F. E. Bache, and here again, as 
there, we cannot help noticing the charm and spontaneity 
of the music.. No.1 is a Drinking Song, rhythmical as 
it should be, and bright and brilliant. No. 2 bears as 
title, Beloved (“ An die Geliebte”). The melody, soft and 
engaging, is enhanced by an elegant, undulating accom- 
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paniment. No. 3 is entitled Forsaken (“Verlassen”). 
The opening theme is appropriately marked con dolore ; 
a second theme in the tonic major offers soothing contrast, 
but the mournful mood soon returns. The short piece 
ends with an interesting coda. No. 4 is a Barcarole, 
whose rhythm and grace tell of the sunny south, No. 5, 
Village Merry-Making (“Lindliches Fest”) is quite 
equal to the rest. At the opening is clearly displayed 
the happy frame of mind of the rustics, and, as the piece 
proceeds, the merry-making shows no sign of abatement. 
The coda with its humorous Z/ and Jf passage, and its 
closing loud prestissimo is decidedly quaint. 


Sleepless Nights (Nuits Blanches). Op. 82. By STEPHEN 
HELLER. Revised, phrased, and fingered by O. 
THUMER. (Edition No. 6473; price, net, Is, 6d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE Tarantelle in A flat and the transcription of Schu- 

bert’s Die Forelle are, perhaps, the most popular of all 

Heller’s compositions, but, to our thinking, his S/eepless 

Nights are the most characteristic. Now and again a 

figure or short phrase may remind one of his fondness 

for Weber; for the rest, it is Heller pure and simple. 

By way of a change from other modern composers whose 

music offers intellectual problems to solve, and, in addi- 

tion, makes heavy demands on the fingers, Heller is 
most welcome. Some of the numbers in the collection 
before us, such as Nos. 9, 11, and 17, seem special in- 
spirations ; yet all are, in one or another way, interesting. 

The phrase marks and fingering by O. Thiimer are a 

great help towards the right interpretation of these short 

tone-poems. 

Perles Musicales; Receuil de Morceaux de Salon pour 
Piano, 7me Série. No. 73, Wanderstunden, Op. 80, 
No. 2, by STEPHEN HELLER ; No. 74, Scherzo, by W. 
BARGIEL; No. 75, Etude Dramatico, by H. BERTINI; 
and No. 76, Chanson des Fileuses, Op. 8, No. 5, by 
MAX PAUER. London: Augener & Co. 

HELLER’S quiet, dreamy piece in D flat has not lost any 
of its loveliness through age ; but then, a thing of beauty, 
so sings the poet, is a joy for ever. Bargiel’s Scherzo is 
clever, refined, and effective without being difficult ; the 
music, in fact, is as grateful to the performer as it is in- 
teresting to the listener. Bertini’s Z#ude possesses fancy 
and fire. Though not of alarming difficulty, there is good 
octave work in it. Two passages of single notes have 
octaves added in smaller type; an increase of difficulty, 
but also of effect: these added notes can be taken or 
left. Max Pauer’s Chanson des Fileuses has a graceful, 
flowing melody, and a “ spinning” accompaniment pro- 
fitable to the fingers and also pleasant to the ear. This 
elegant little piece serves, then, a double purpose, and is, 
therefore, all the more welcome. 


Bliithenregen (A Shower of Blossoms). Tonstiick fiir 
das Pianoforte, von ARNOLD KRUG. Op. 75. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THIS is a short, bright little piece. It is not difficult, 

and yet requires careful practising and delicate execution. 

Teachers are often in search of such music. 


Three Andantes for the Organ. By G. SAINT-GEORGE. 
London : Augener & Co. 

SHORT movements for the organ are always acceptable, 

and these Zhree Andantes ave not only short, but mel- 

odious, and not difficult ; the pedal part, indeed, is quite 


simple. The middle section of No. 1, in D, contrasts 
well with the opening one: the halting, with the tripping 
measure. The principal theme of No. 2, in F, is distin- 
guished by grace and; simplicity, and the latter is a 





quality none too common in these days. No. 3, in G, 
like its predecessors, is also simple, and, in its way, quite 
as pleasing. Mr. Saint-George has cleverly managed in 
these three pieces not to repeat himself: each one has its 
own special characteristics. 


Penstes Fugitives pour Violon et Piano. By STEPHEN 
HELLER and H. W. ERNST. Books 1 and2. Re- 
vised by FR. HERMANN. (Edition No. 7386a & B; 
price, each, net 2s.) . London: Augener & Co, 

THE ever-increasing number of young folk who learn the 

violin explains, and fully justifies, a fresh publication of 

these delightful pieces. The late Sir C. Hallé was a friend 
boih of Heller and Ernst, and he took care that their 
joint productions should not be entirely forgotten by 
the concert public. They are, however, better suited to 
the drawing-room, where they still flourish. The exact 
part which each of the composers played in these Pensées 
fugitives will, naturally, never be known ; of a happier 
joint authorship it would be difficult to conceive. Only 
of the theme of No. 12 (Théme original et Variations), 

Ernst is specially mentioned as the composer. Each of the 

two books contains six numbers. The pieces not only 

have titles, but each has, in addition, a line or two of 
poetry by way of motto. The editor, Fr. Hermann, has 
done his work in a conscientious and able manner. 


Morceaux de Salon pour Violon et Piano. Second series: 
ROBERT VOLKMANN’S Chant du Troubadour. Op. \o. 
Revu par R. SCHOLZ, London: Augener & Co. 

“Gay as a Troubadour” is an old saying. But the 
Troubadours, like other folk, were not always gay ; and 
the opening theme of this excellent piece, though not sad, 
is slightly tinged with melancholy. The effective counter- 
theme, played by the violin when that theme is taken up 
by the pianoforte, should not be overlooked ; nor, later 
on, the pleasing points of imitation between the two. in- 
struments. The concluding section is more in the style 
of the old saying mentioned above. The moderate length 
and moderate difficulty of this piece have helped towards 
its popularity, and will continue to maintain it. 


Polonaise de Concert, pour Violon avec accompagnement 
de Piano, par HENRI WIENIAWSKI. Op. 4. Revue 
par R. SCHOLZ. (Edition No. 7491 ; price, net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co, 

THERE are some pieces which at least every violinist is 
expected to know ; among such is the dashing, brilliant 
concert-polonaise by Wieniawski. Within the domain of 
virtuoso music it justly holds high place. The present 
edition has been most carefully fingered and phrased 
by the editor. _—_——. 

The Gitanos. A Cantata-Operetta for Female Voices, 
Soli, and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment. By S. COLERIDGE- TAYLOR. Op. 26. 
Words by EDWARD OXENFORD. (Vocal score, 
Edition No. 9088; price, net, 2s. Book of words 
and connecting text, Edition No. 90882; price, net, 
6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE story tells of a band of Gitanos who sing and play 

to Isola, daughter of a Spanish Grandee, who is celebrat- 

ing her féte-day, and bestowing largesse upon those whom 
she encounters. This is, we believe, Mr. Taylor’s first 
attempt at a cantata, but it is a successful one. The 
music is extremely light, graceful, and characteristic ; 
and, as we have before remarked of the composer, he 
never harps upon one theme, or one rhythm, so as to let 
it become wearisome. The opening chorus “Sweet are 
our lives” (see our Music Supplement), including the solos 
of the Gitanos, Zitella and Xarifa, with its brisk do/ero 
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THE GITANOS. 


A CANTATA-OPERETTA 
for female voices, soli & 3-part chorus 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
by 
PS Coleridge - Saylor. 

Op. 26. 


(Augeners Edition 9088.) 


N° 1. Overture and Chorus of Gitanos. 


Allegro ma non troppo. 
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measure, is fresh and pleasing. A little ballad, closing 

with a Zempo di Valse, followed by a chorus in unison, 

is of good effect. After a brief Choral Recit. we have a 

dainty solo for Isola, ending with a lively chorus (“ Oh, 

you’re a Grandee’s daughter”). Then comes another 
attractive chorus of Gitanos, “It would suit you, noble 
lady.” In the Recit. and Solo, No. 8, the opening bars, 
which recur again and again with delightful persistency 
and which are thoroughly Gitanesque, form a kind of 
instrumental flourish ; the repetition is intentional on the 
part of the composer, and has nothing in common with 

a certain ‘monotony mentioned above, which Mr. Taylor 

carefully avoids. The ballad for the attendant, Beatrix, 

“?Tis an olden, olden story,” combines a graceful melody 

with a picturesque accompaniment. The term “pictur- 

esque” applies, indeed, to the pianoforte accompaniment 
throughout. The “Habanera” dance (No. Io) is as 
quaint as it is clever. The flowing duet between Isola 
and Christina, another of her attendants, appears to be 
based on the music of the chorus, No. 7 ; the final chorus, 
likewise, is evolved from the opening one. The Cantata, 
though containing twelve numbers, is by no means long. 

There are five dramatis persone ; a soprano, two mezzo- 

sopranos, and two contraltos. 

Album pour Viola et Piano, Vol. Il. Arrangé par 
F, HERMANN. (Edition No. 76254 ; price, net, 2s. 6d.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THERE is an attractive collection of pieces in this 

Album. No, 1, Tschaikowsky’s Chanson triste, makes 

an excellent transcription ; the tone of the viola lends 

itself well to the depicting of sad moods. The same, 
too, may be said of No. 3, Chopin’s Marche fundbre. 

The latter is good, but the former seems almost an im- 

provement upon the original.” Gluck’s delightful /usette 

irom “ Armida” (No. 4), and Rubinstein’s characteristic 

Russian Songs (No. 5), are two other numbers which will 

be specially welcome. In naming certain numbers we 

do not intend to decry the rest ; there.is something in the 

Album to suit different tastes, 


Four Pieces for Three Violins, in an easy style, for the 
use of Music Schools, Academies, etc. By RICHARD 
HOFMANN. Op. 104. (Edition No. 5292; price, 
net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

“Two’s company and three’s none” does not apply to 
music, Concerted pieces, whether for two or more per- 
formers, are eminently sociable; furthermore, they stimu- 
late each one to do his or her best. These Hofmann pieces 
are melodious and effective without being difficult. The 
second and third violins are not mere accompanying, but 
true concerted instruments. 

Le Cycle Berlioz, par J. G. PROD’HOMME: L’Enfance 
du Christ, Paris: Edition du Mercure de France. 

THIS interesting series commenced with La Damnation 

de Faust, and the description given of that work by M. 

Prod’homme showed care, thoroughness, also enthusiasm, 

within moderation, for the French master: the present 

Enfance du Christ displays the same excellent qualities. 

Every number of the work is analyzed ; no point of im- 

portance is overlooked, and this without verbiage. Then, 

again, of the scoring—so important a factor in the music 
of Berlioz—constant mention is made ; and for those who 
have not the opportunity,.or, maybe, the ability, to study 
the score itself, this is of great advantage. A useful 
table is to be found at the commencement, giving places 
and dates of the principal performances of the work. 

M. Prod’homme will, we expect, be glad to have one or 

two errata pointed out with regardto England. The per- 





formance under Hallé, in 1881, was not at the Crystal 
Palace, but at St. James’s Hall. The performance of 
January 23rd, 1885, was also at St. James’s Hall, and 
under Mr. W. H. Cummings. The Palace performance 
of 1886 was on November 2oth, not 23rd; and it was 
under the direction of Mr. A. Manns. 


The Holy Supper of the Apostles (Das Liebesmahi der 
Apostel). A Scriptural Scene for men’s voices, with 
fullorchestra, By RICHARD WAGNER. Vocal score. 
London : Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

THIS work was composed by Wagner in 1843, when he 

was thirty years of age, and it was performed under his 

direction on July 6th of that same year, in the Frauen- 
kirche, Dresden. The first performance in England was 
under the late Sir Michael Costa, at the Birmingham 

Musical Festival of 1876. It was recently announced at 

the Symphony Concerts at Queen’s Hall, but withdrawn, 

Although the work represents Wagner at a very early 

stage of his artistic career, it is interesting to all who care 

to trace the development of the master’s genius. Fora 
detailed notice of the work we refer our readers to the 

MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD of February ist, 1871. In 

a brief preface to the edition now under notice, a con- 

venient plan, by way of guide to conductors, is given for 

the arrangement of the band, the twelve solo voices, and 
the three divisions of the choir. 


Diagrams Showing a System of Fingering for Double 
Scales, for the Pianoforte. By CHARLES GARDNER, 
London : Charles Vincent. 

THESE diagrams, in the form of double circles, giving 
the fingering for scales in double thirds, sixths, and 
octaves, are clear and helpful, although we cannot say 
as much for the letterpress, which appears to us unneces- 
sarily complicated and confusing. May we be pardoned 
for advising students to place the diagrams before them 
for constant reference while practising, and not to puzzle 
their brains over the text? 








@peras and Conrerts, 


—_o—— 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE last concert was on Monday, April 4th, when the Joachim 
Quartet played magnificently, one of their greatest successes 
being the Beethoven Sextet in B flat, Op. 18, which was splen- 
didly interpreted by Messrs. Joachim, Kruse, Wirth, and Haus- 
mann, assisted by Mr. Hobday and Mr. Paul Ludwig. There 
was a very large audience, and the reception Dr. Joachim met 
with was more enthusiastic than ever. He performed three of 
the Hungarian Dances of Brahms, and during his whole career 
he probably never played better or gained more cordial applause. 
Brahms was also in great favour at this concert; Madame 
Blanche Marchesi, who was in fine voice, sang three times with 
exquisite effect. The fortieth season of the Popular Concerts 
thus came to an end in a brilliant and successful manner. 
We sincerely hope the small attendance noticed on some occa- 
sions during the present season may not indicate any falling off 
in the permanent popularity of these concerts. No doubt the 
growing favour in which orchestral works are held does to some 
extent injure concerts of chamber music, but the latter have had 
such an important influence in the past, that we should deeply 
regret the loss of such an interesting feature of the musical 
season. One thing we may be permitted to remark in all kind- 
ness, Our amateurs at the present day do not care to be always 
kept in the same musical grooves. Some of the most cultivated 
have an idea that there are composers, little known in England, 
who might with advantage be brought forward more frequently 
at these concerts, Something has been done in that direction, 
we grant, but the field is wide, and deserves further exploration. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Mr. Manns has, we greatly regret to say, been suffering from 
an attack of bronchitis, and, although he is recovering, the 
popular conductor was unable to appear on April 9th, and his 
place was taken by Mr. Frederic Cowen, who conducted with 
complete success an admirable concert, in which such masters as 
Beethoven, Gluck, and Chopin were prominent. The overture 
to Lphigénie en Aulide, and the dance music from his opera 
Orphée et Euridice, represented Gluck. Wagner’s arrangement 
of the concluding portion of the overture was performed, and 
the orchestra was heard to the utmost advantage. Beethoven's 
Symphony in D, a masterpiece which should be heard more fre- 
quently, was finely rendered, the robust and genial fale being 
especially well played. Chopin’s Concerto in F minor afforded 
Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg an opportunity to display her admirable 
powers as a pianist, the music being well suited to the lady’s 
style. ‘‘An Arabian Dance,” for violoncello and orchestra, by 
M. Jean Renard, did not appear much like a dance, but the 
composer played the solo with excellent results. Like most 
modern French composers, M. Renard has been somewhat 
heavy in his scoring, but the work was not wanting in effect, 
and, both asa composer and executant, the violoncellist increased 
his reputation. Miss Rosa Green was the vocalist, and in an air 
from Samson et Dalila, and another from Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s 
opera, Zhe Troubadour, sang with much taste, although we have 
certainly heard her in music better suited to her voice and style. 
At the close of the concert special compliments were given to 
Mr. Cowen, who had unquestionably earned the cordial recog- 
nition of the large audience. 





LAMOUREUX CONCERTS. 

THe last afternoon concert of the series was given on Wednes- 
day, April 2oth, at Queen’s Hall, when a new pianoforte 
concerto, by M. Théodore Dubois, director of the Paris 
Conservatoire, was performed by Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, 
who had once before played the work on January 30th. The 
concerto had a favourable reception, the slow movements being 
the most attractive portion. The melody is of a sacred 
character, and is contrasted with some charming passages for 
the orchestra. The first movement displays little originality, 
and, like so many modern French compositions, it is laboured 
and ineffective. The jiza/e, in which the composer has been 
indebted to Wagner for a prominent idea, is introduced by a 
cadenza of considerable brilliancy. The concerto was beauti- 
fully played by Mlle. Kleeberg, but it will not add greatly to 

. Dubois’s reputation. The Symphonie Pathitique of 
Tschaikowsky was finely played by the orchestra, and admirably 
conducted by M. Lamoureux. her a Egmont overture 
and the Danse Macabre of M. Saint-Saéns were included in the 
programme. 


HERR ROSENTHAL’S RECITALS. 


THE second recital by this distinguished pianist at St. James’s 
Hall, April 4th, attracted an immense audience. The impression 
that Herr Rosenthal won his fame chiefly by what his rivals call 
‘*Ten-fingerdom,” received an emphatic contradiction at this 
recital, as the most successful items were those in which expres- 
sion and delicacy were the principal features. For example, he 
gave a Nocturne of Field with the utmost refinement, and witha 
simplicity of style in accordance with the melodious music, 
while his rendering of three pieces by Chopin clearly proved 
how false was the opinion that credited him with mere sensa- 
tional effects. As for his technical skill, one had only to hear 
him in the variations by Brahms on a theme of Paganini. His 
mastery of the keyboard in this composition was simply wonder- 
ful. In Liszt’s transcription from Auber’s A/fasaniello, Herr 
Rosenthal was equally remarkable. His last recital was on 
Saturday, April 16th, when his playing of Schumann's Etudes 
symphoniques was magnificent. 


MR. COWEN’S SONG RECITAL. 
Mr. FREDERIC COWEN has done other things than song- 
writing, and has won fame in operas, symphonies, chamber 





music, and works for the Church. But the demand for good 
songs has encouraged him to supply some of the best that modern 
vocalists have had. They have pleased the greatest singers, and 
they have also been popular with amateurs, owing to their 
artistic merits and their graceful flow of unforced melody. On 
April 1st, at St. James’s Hall, Mr. Cowen gave a recital, when 
many of his less-known vocal pieces were included in a long and 
interesting programme. Curiously enough, some of his most 
popular songs, such as “ The Better Land,” ‘‘ It was a Dream,” 
etc., were not heard. But Madame Medora Henson, Miss 
Evangeline Florence, Miss Clara Butt, Messrs. Santley, Edward 
Lloyd, Andrew Black, and others, aroused the audience to en- 
thusiasm, and Miss Fanny Davies played some of Mr. Cowen’s 
pianoforte pieces with the greatest success. 





SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

The Belle of New York, produced at this theatre on April 12th, 
was a musical piece which had been running at the Casino 
Theatre, New York, for some months. To describe it exactly 
would be no easy matter, but the nearest approach to any accu- 
rate definition would be to call Zhe Belle of New York a vaude- 
ville with an American flavour. It is, in fact, a humorous 
piece after the French pattern in construction and style, but with 
the addition of certain eccentricities especially transatlantic in 
their character. There was very little attempt to tell a story. 
The principal threads of the plot, such as it was, related to the 
career of a wild young spendthrift named Harry Bronson, who 
had resolved to marry an actress and singer known as ‘‘ The 
Queen of Comic Opera.” This adventuress describes herself as 
an “ Annual Divorcée,” but her union with young Bronson is 
prevented by his father, a sedate leader of areligious body. But 
the volatile young gentleman is no sooner released from this en- 
gagement than he becomes infatuated with two ladies, one of 
them a Parisian, more fascinating than precise in her conduct, 
and the other a simple-minded and innocent girl, whose 
good influence eventually leads to his reformation. Much was 
made of this subject, slight as it was, and the American company 
included several clever and effective performers, the ladies being 
received at the Shaftesbury with great favour. The music of 
Mr. Gustave Kerker, a composer with whose work few London 
amateurs are acquainted, was decidedly tuneful and pleasing, 
and his gift of melody so gratified the audience that many por- 
tions had to be repeated. At the close of the piece all the 
principals, with the author and composer (who conducted the 
orchestra himself), were called before the curtain; and it may 
be said that Zhe Belle of New York proved a greater success 
than many musical plays which have recently been produced 
in London. 


A WELSH ORATORIO. 
WELsH choirs are frequently interesting owing to the bright, 
fresh voices of the singers, and their earnestness and enthusiasm. 
On April 7th, at Queen’s Hall, Mr. D. Jenkins’s oratorio, Zhe 
Legend of Saint David,a work which won the chief prize at 
Newport last year, was performed. It can hardly be said that 
Mr. Jenkins is a composer of great originality. He has studied 
the oratorio form diligently, but we cannot describe him as 
a Welsh Handel or Mendelssohn. He sometimes produces 
good effects in his vocal combinations, but his instrumentation 
does not display much grasp of the orchestra, nor has he the 
dramatic faculty of imparting individuality to his solo parts. 
Mr. Ben Davies represented the patron saint of Wales in an 
artistic manner, doing all that was possible for the music, the 
other vocal solos employing the talents of Miss Maggie Davies, 
Miss Morfydd Williams, Messrs. W. Davies and David Hughes. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
Tue new work by Sir Arthur Sullivan to the libretto of Messrs. 
Pinero and Comyns-Carr will soon be ready, and, in fact, the 
first act is being rehearsed. The last act has yet to be written. 
Instead of the old Gilbert and Sullivan ‘“‘ topsyturvydom,” 
the new production will, in some portions, almost reach the 
standard of grand opera, although, strictly speaking it will not 
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be an opera at all, but a musical drama, the scene of which 
is in Flanders, and the period that of Philip Van Artevelde. 
Superb effects of scenery and costumes are promised, and 
several new engagements are made, amongst others Miss 
Pauline Joran, and Messrs. Devoll and Isham, an American 
tenor and baritone of considerable merit. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS, 


THE plan originally started at the Crystal Palace of Good 
Friday concerts has now become so general that in all parts 
of the metropolis we have oratorios and other musical works 
on that day. Quite a formidable list could be given of what 
took place last Good Friday. Handel’s Messiah attracted 
crowds to the People’s Palace and the Bow and Bromley Insti- 
tute, and the same oratorio was performed at the reopened 
Alexandra Palace, where it is intended to make music an 
important feature of the attractions. A chorus of a thousand 
voices and an excellent orchestra did ample justice to Handel’s 
masterpiece.—At the Albert Hall on the same evening 7he 
Messiah was performed by the Royal Choral Society, with Miss 
Esther Palliser, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Lloyd Chandos, and 
Mr. Santley as the soloists.—At St. James’s Hall there were 
sacred concerts both in the afternoon and evening, while 
Queen’s Hall was filled in the afternoon, when Gounod’s 
Reaemption was given, and again in the evening for a miscel- 
laneous concert. Various other musical events in the suburbs 
might also be re‘erred to. Altogether it was not a bad record 
for ‘‘ unmusical England.”—Many of our readers will remember 
that a mass by Miss Ethel M. Smyth was produced at the 
Albert Hall five years ago by the late Sir Joseph Barnby, and 
the youthful composer was much admired. Since that time she 
has pursued her musical studies with great success, and her 
latest effort is a grand opera, to be produced at Weimar during 
May by Herr Stavenhagen. Miss Smyth had a couple of orches- 
tral works played at the Crystal Palace eight years ago.— 
M. Vladimir de Pachmann will’ give a recital at St. James’s 
Hall, May 14th. His proficiency as a Chopin performer is well 
known, and lovers of that composer will heartily welcome 
M. de Pachmann’s reappearance.—On Wednesday evening, 
May 11th, a kind of ‘*‘ Three Choirs Festival’? will be held at 
St. James’s Hall, in aid of Westminster Hospital. In other 
words, the three societies, Streatham and Reigate Choral, and 
Westminster Orchestral, of which Mr. Stewart Macpherson is 
conductor, will unite. A mass in D, and a concertstiick for 
piano (Herr Liebling) and orchestra, by the conductor, a choral 
overture by Mr. Wingham, and Edward German's incidental 
music to Much Aao about Nothing are among the works 
promised.—We shall have a second Wagner in the ranks of 
operatic composers, Herr Siegfried Wagner having written a 
comic opera to be entitled Die Birenhduter, the subject having 
been suggested by the German Emperor. But Siegfried 
Wagner does not intend to follow in the footsteps of his famous 
father, as we learn that the music of this comic opera will 
belong rather to the schools of Mozart and Weber than 
Wagner.—Mme. Patti will come to London in June to sing 
at the Albert Hall, etc.—Mlle. Van Zandt, who was once a 
popular operatic artiste in London and Paris, is about to 
become the wife of a wealthy Russian of Moscow, and will 
retire from the stage.—Sir Walter Parratt lectures shortly at 
the Royal Institution, his subject being ‘‘ Programme Music.” 
—It is remarked that this year the number of concerts is con- 
siderably less than during the early part of last spring, and 
according to present indications it does not appear that we shall 
have a particularly busy season in that department. When last 
year as many as sixty concerts took place in a single week, it 
was certain that a host of concert-givers must have failed to 
make their entertainments profitable.—Herr Felix Mottl has 
accepted the post of conductor at Covent Garden for the 
Nibelungen Ring cycles, which the late Anton Seidl was to 
have directed. Other Wagnerian works will be conducted by 
another musician ; let us hope not by some Italian conductor 
brought up on Donizetti and Bellini. Mr. Grau tells us that 
he has an eminent conductor in view whose direction of Wagner’s 
works will entirely satisfy his patrons of Covent Garden. 





Musteal Potes, 


Leipzig.—According to Albert Schafer’s “ Historic 
Schiller Catalogue,” nearly every poem of the great poet 
has been set to music, “ Des Miadchens Klage” thirty- 
four times. This is a trifle compared to Heine, whose 
lyrics have (says Georg Brandes) inspired about 3,000 
songs, including 160 musical versions of “ Du bist wie 
eine Blume.” 

Frau Ingeborg von Bronsart, Germany’s only dramatic 
lady-composer, celebrates this month the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of her début with Jeri and Bitely, produced 
at Weimar in 1878, given since on numerous stages, and 
set down for performance at Leipzig in April or May. 
Her opera Hiarne has been played on five important 
stages, and is to be heard in three more German cities. 

Berlin.—The building of the “ Philharmonie” is to be 
considerably enlarged, besides the addition of a new 
“ Beethoven-Saal,” containing 1,000 seats, which will be 
opened next January. (See also our special Leipzig and 
Berlin letters.) 

Cologne.—Dr. Franz Wiillner produced Richard Strauss’s 
new symphonic poem, “ Don Quixote,” which in f«ntastic 
vagaries beats “ Eulenspiegel ” and “ Zarathustra.” Need 
one say more? It offered a strong contrast to Charles 
Lefebvre’s previously-heard oratorio, /udith, written in a 
Mendelssohnian vein, best in the choruses, on the whole, 
more pleasing than dramatically impressive ; whilst 
Tschaikowsky’s “ Manfred” Symphony, which chiefly 
interests by orchestral piquancy, proved ‘‘caviare” to 
many listeners, Berlioz’ *“ Prise de -Troie” and “ Les 
Troyens a Carthage” were given with great éc/a/, under 
Hoffmann, having previously only been heard at Munich 
and Karlsruhe. 

Munich.—A new violin concerto (MS.) by Miroslav 
Weber—original, melodious, concise and finely scored — 
was produced, with the composer as interpreter of the 
grateful solo part, with signal success. Ferd. Lowe has 
been appointed conductor at the Imperial Opera, Vienna, 
in consequence of the brilliant success achieved on the 
occasion of his recent visit as director of the famous 
“Kaim” orchestra in the Austrian capital. Felix Wein- 
gartner has signed a ten years’ contract as successor to 
Lowe at Munich. The third “ Luitpold prize” opera, 
Der tolle Eberstein, by Arthur Kénnemann, has been 
pronounced the most difficult work since the production 
of Zristan, which nearly led to an operatic revolution 
about thirty years ago, with this difference, that Zderstein 
is likely to disappear after the fourth representation. 

Elberfeld.—A choral work, “ Werinher,” by the local 
director Carl Hirsch, met with striking success. 

Breslau.— Vater Unser,” an oratorio by the local com- 
poser Eduard Levy, who had already attracted attention 
by some songs, is noteworthy for the abolition of the 
recitative and the connection of the choruses (the best 
part of the work) by airs and orchestral interludes. 

Mannheim.—The well-known tenor, Alvary, obtained a 
verdict from the Supreme Court at Leipzig for £1,500 
sterling against the Mannheim Court Theatre, owing to a 
rather serious accident during a rehearsal of Sieg/ried, 
this being the largest sum ever allowed under similar 
circumstances. 

Bayreuth.—The celebrated Munich tenor, Heinrich 
Vogl, gave a recital composed exclusively of his own 
songs, with marked success. He is writing an opera. 

Darmstadt.—Heinrich Vogl’s masterly ballade, “ Der 
Fremdling,” sung by Julius de Grach, produced a deep 
impression, 

Wiesbaden.—The newly-established Philharmonic Band 
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of seventy executants gave a very successful first concert, 
conducted by Hans Georg Gerhard. 

Dresden.—An orchestral suite, “ Friihlingswogen,” by 
the local Professor Bernhard Schneider-Krawe, pleased 
particularly in the first and last movement. 

Karlsruhe.—A performance, under F. Mottl, of the 
second movement of the symphony, “Das Leben ein 
Traum,” by Fredr. Klose, a very striking piece of composi- 
tion, produced a unanimous wish for a hearing of the com- 
plete work. Three songs for baritone (Ferd. Jager), with 
orchestra, composed by the Landgraf of Hesse, were like- 
wise produced with decided success by the above-named 
eminent conductor, who has also adapted the music 
written by Schubert for the melodrama, “Die Zauber- 
harfe,” to Ferd. Raimund’s poetic fairy tale, “ Die 
gefesselte Phantasie.” The work was in this new com- 
bination received with great favour at the Court Theatre. 

Zwickau.—Hilf (violinist) and Julius Klengel (’cellist), 
of Leipzig, produced, in conjunction with the local 
Music Director Vollhardt, a charming pianoforte trio in 
D, Op. 25, by the second-named distinguished virtuoso, 
with marked success. 

Rostock.—Albert hierfelder’s opera, Der Heirathstein, 
had a successful premiére. 

Essen.—A new one-act opera, Zamora, by Adolph 
Stierlin, of Miinster, was well received. 

Dessau. — Klughardt introduced a historically interesting 
novelty—viz. nine pieces composed, it is said, by J. S. 
Bach, for a musical clock which is in the possession of 
Duke Frederick. The pieces (mostly in canon form) are 
skilfully arranged for the piano by the above-named 
Court-Kapellmeister.—Richard Fricke, the Nestor of the 
German ballet, who assisted in 1870 in the getting 
up of the Mibelungen at Bayreuth, has celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. 

Kénigsberg.—Professor Robert Schwalm has won the 
Berlin prize for the most popular setting of R. Deye’s 
song “ Flagge heraus” among 509 competitors. 

Gotha.—Ferd. Hummel’s opera, Assarpai, met with 
great success. The composer was presented with a laurel 
wreath by the administration ! : 

Cassel.— Dr. Beier, who displays most praiseworthy 
energy in the production of interesting novelties, brought 
forward the symphony “ Joss Fritz” and “Irrlichter,” a 
fantasia for pianoforte (Frl. M. Siebold, of Berlin) and 
orchestra, by a highly-gifted composer, Karl Gleitz. 

Altenburg.—A pastoral ‘“ Singspiel,” Die Medsterkur, 
by Prof. Dr. Giinther, of Plauen, met with a very warm 
reception. 

Eichstatt.— Marked success attended the production of 
Karl Pottgiesser’s “First Chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Corinthians,” for baritone solo, chorus, and or- 
chestra. 

Vienna.—After the brilliant success achieved by Erik 
Schmedes as “ Lohengrin” at the Imperial Opera, his 
permanent engagement followed as a foregone conclusion. 
The words in the text “ For German land the German 
sword” gave rise to an enthusiastic and significant 
patriotic demonstration.—The Imperial city is, after an 
interval of fifteen years, to have an Italian Opera Season 
at the Carltheater in virtue of a contract concluded by 
Director Franz von Jauner with the great representative 
of “‘ bel canto,” Marcella Sembrich. The chief vocalists 
and chorus are Italian, and Signor Bevignani (of Covent 
Garden) acts as conductor. Lucia di Lammermoor was 
given on April 16th as a commencement.. The growing 
decline of the “star” system seems to point to slight 
chances of financial success.—“ Veronika,” a combina- 
tion of oratorio and Passion play by the poet-composer, 
Richard von Kralik—that is, a series of choruses con- 





nected by a spoken text, produced a very favourable 
impression. Hexameters were sung, perhaps for the 
first time, with excellent effect.—A string quartet in F 
sharp minor, Op. 49, by Max Jentsch (composer of 
symphonies, operas, etc.), greatly pleased the cultured 
audience of the “August Duesberg Quartet Association,” 
and will no doubt be heard again.—Eduard Strauss will 
soon start on an extensive German Tournée, including 
Hamburg, probably Berlin, and terminating with a visit 
to Holland for the Coronation festivities. It may be 
expected that the insinuating strains of the famous 
Viennese Band will overcome even the young Queen’s 
reported antipathy to music.—Carl Goldmark was elected 
successor to Johannes Brahms on the directorate of the 
“ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde.”—The incomparable 
Lieder singer, Alice Barbi, who retired from the concert 
platform upon the occasion of her marriage, gave an ex- 
traordinarily successful recital on behalf of the Vienna 
Brahms monument, with the eminent composer Anton 
Riickauf at the piano. 

Linz.—The City Council has founded an “Anton 
Bruckner Verein” for the performance of the com- 
poser’s works every two years on a grand scale. The 
impression produced by the first concert: First Sym- 
phony in C minor, a 7-part @ capella “Ave Maria,” and 
Credo from the great Mass, No. 3 in F minor, under 
August Gdllerich, was extraordinary. 

Troppau. — A “Mystery,” entitled ‘ Griseldis,” by 
Clement Frankenstein, was successfully brought out. 

Budapest.—A comic opera, Vénon, by Eugen Sto- 
janovits, met with a favourable reception.—The Leipzig 
conductor, Arthur Nikisch, was condemned to pay a fine 
of £1,200 as defendant in an action by the Royal Hun- 
garian Opera for breach of contract. 

Paris.—L’/le du Réve, the first operatic attempt by 
Reynaldo Hahn, Venezuelan, pupil of Massenet, who has 
written some attractive songs and pianoforte pieces, was 
given at the Opéra Comique, but it is not likely ta 
survive many representations. tmost its sole merit 
consists in some clever orchestration. 

Verdi’s three new sacred works were given at the Con- 
servatoire, and proved worthy of the maestro’s fame: 
a choral and orchestral “Stabat Mater,” a Prayer 
to the Virgin Mary after the last canto of Dante’s 
“ Paradiso,” for four female voices, and a largely de- 
veloped “Te Deum” for double chorus and orchestra. 
Boito had superintended the rehearsals ; Taffanel con- 
ducted. The execution was first-rate, as usual at these 
concerts. Verdi forwarded a message of thanks to the 
publisher, Ricordi, which was read to the performers at 
Paris and acclaimed with “ Vive Verdi /” 

At the Colonne Concerts a veritable ovation was 
accorded to Hans Richter as conductor of familiar 
Wagner excerpts and other works. A symphonic “ Soir 
de féte,” by Ernest Chausson, is the work of a conscientious 
musician with small melodic invention, But two pretty 
little orchestral pieces, “La Chanson de Guillot Martin ” 
and “ L’Hermite,” by Périlhou, afforded genuine pleasure. 

A “Symphonie” with piano, by Vincent d’Indy, 
brought out at the Lamoureux Concerts, is laboured and 
artificial, and so densely scored that even the powerful 
and in every sense first-rate pianist, Ed. Rissler, had 
difficulty in making himself heard. A Symphonic 
Legend, “ Sire Halewynn,” by Julien Tiersot—programme 
music, absolutely unintelligible without explanatory 
remarks—met with small favour. Likewise “ Trois 
Potmes Chantés,” by Crocé-Spinelli, in which the music 
is too subordinate to the text. Felix Mottl obtained a 
complete success at the Summer Circus with some un- 


familiar French works, including several excerpts from 
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the opera Drac, by the brothers Hillmacher, brought out 
by the eminent conductor at Karlsruhe. 

A Russian vocal star has arisen in the person of Mme. 
de Gorlenko-Dolina. A “Suite arménienne” and a 
Cantata. performed at the visit of the French President to 
St. Petersburg, by Kosatchenko (who conducted the Paris 
concert in excellent style), two fragments from Dar- 
gomijski’s opera, Roussa/ka, and other Russian works, 
produced a marked impression. At a “Figaro Five 
o’clock,” Holmann played a new and effective Fantasia 
for violoncello with its composer, Massenet, at the piano. 

Paris has now a “ Place Pasdeloup,” near the Cirque 
d’Hiver,” in memory of the Frenchified German con- 
ductor. 

The new Director of the Opéra Comique, Albert 
Carré, published the result of his professional visit to 
Germany and Austria in the Revue de Paris. During the 
season 1895-6, 52 different operas were given at Berlin, 
53 at Vienna, 59 at Dresden, 45 at the German and 48 at 
the Czech Theatre at Prague, 69 at Frankfort, 47 at 
Karlsruhe, 43 at Wiesbaden, 48 at Darmstadt, 37 at 
Hanover, 53 at Stuttgart. ‘These statistics,” the writer 
adds, “must make our [French] managers blush with 
shame.” A subscription Parquet stall costs at the Opéra, 
Paris, 14 francs ; at Vienna, equal to 6°45 francs ; Wies- 
baden, 5 marks (shillings); Berlin, 4% marks; Frank- 
fort and Munich, 3'4 marks; Darmstadt, 2 marks; 
Prague, about one shilling and ninepence. 

The critic, J. G.- Prod’homme, ardent admirer of 
Berlioz, has started a very interesting series of articles 
with reference to the 51st anniversary of the creation of 
the Damnation de Faust, which will be performed for the 
1ooth time at Paris. 

The autograph score of Rossini’s Guillaume Tell has 
been acquired by the Conservatoire for the sum of 
7,000 francs. 

Lyons.—Mozart’s Magic Flute, which on its first pro- 
duction in 1791 had saved the Viennese Impresario, 
Schikaneder, from ruin, did a somewhat similar service 
at Lyons, where it was received with enthusiasm, and 
replenished the much reduced exchequer. 

Toulouse.—/essica (The Merchant of Venice), by Louis 
Deffé, director of the Conservatoire, met with a brilliant 
reception. At the close of the opera the “ Toulousaine,” 
written about fifty years ago by the same composer in 
celebration of the Gascogne, had to be sung by the chorus. 

Liege. —The violinist, Ovide Musin, who when 14 carried 
off the prize of the Conservatoire, in 1868, who has 
twice made the round of the world and lived chiefly in 
America, has been appointed Professor at the same 
musical institution, in place of César Thomson, under 
the well-known direction of Th. Radoux. 

Verviers.—A graceful and well-scored opera, Hermann 
et Dorothée, by Le Rey, pupil of Délibes, and composer 

of Les Noces a’ Alcibiades, Dans les nuages, Stemo Eros, 
etc., was well received. 

Montreux.—In consequence of the success achieved by 
Théodore Dubois’s Deux Petites Piéces, Oscar Jiittner 
has produced the entire “Suite Miniature” at his 
symphony concerts. 

St. Petersburg.—By Imperial desire, Roméo et Juliette 
terminated the German opera season, in the presence 
of the Czar and Imperial tamily, with Frl. Olitzka and 
the Brothers De Reszké in the cast. 

Moscow.—An annual subvention of 100,000 roubles has 
been granted for a third opera and play-house, besides 
the expenses for the transformation of the existing build- 
ing (ThéAtre Chelapoutine). 

Copenhagen.— The drama, Vélunder der Schmied, by 
Holger Drachmann, provided with important music by 


the young Dane, Fini Henriques, has been kindly re- 
ceived. 

Amsterdam.—A Dutch opera, 7he Templars, by 
Martin Bouman, has been successfully brought out. 

Milan.—The protracted law-suit of Ricordiagainst Leon- 
cavallo in the matter of the opera 7enedrae, has resulted 
in favour of the defendant, the publisher’s claim for £800 
sterling having been disallowed ; on the contrary, damages 
to be settled privately have been accorded to the com- 
poser.—Verdi, who was after all prevented by indisposi- 
tion from going to Paris, will leave Sant Agata 
and inhabit an apartment at a hotel in Milan, to 
which the owner has long given the composet’s name.— 
Fernand Le Borne’s Fairy opera, Hedda, was successfully 
launched under the composer’s baton. 

Turin.—A prize of 1,000 lire, medals, and diplomas are 
offered to Italian composers for a Messa di Gloria, four- 
part with organ, which will be publicly performed at 
the forthcoming Exhibition. Orchestral rehearsals have 
already begun in connection with this Exhibition, of 
which, by the way, Verdi has allowed his name to appear 
as President of the Music Section. There are 100 per- 
formers (conductor, Sig. Toscanini), and concerts will be 
given twice weekly in a building capable of seating 3,000 
persons. 

Venice.—The oratorio, Zhe Transfiguration, by the 
Abbé Perosi, conductor of San Marco, had a triumphant 
success, profound scholarship being wedded to Italian 
melody. It has been given already five times, and will 
next be heard in Milan and numerous other cities. 

Monte Carlo.—The Prelude to the fourth act of Catalani’s 
Déjanire, recently given, created a desire to hear more of 
this work. 

Madrid.—The one-act Italian opera, // Gladiatore, by 
Orefice, met—like the Hero and Leander of his teacher 
Mancinelli—with barely a succés d’estime. Habitués 
complain of the importation of inferior foreign operas, 
whilst the works of native composers—Breton, Chapi, 
Serrano, etc.—remain shelved. 

Lisbon.—The one-act comic opera, E/ Sobresaliente, 
recently produced, is a curiosity: text by E. Fernandes, 
music by F. Ferreira (amateur), “written” and orche- 
strated by L. Filgueiras ! 

Christiania.—A one-act opera, Sz/vio, intended as a 
sequel to Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, by Gaston 
Borch (a pupil of Massenet), met recently with great 
success, the composer, who conducted the first perform- 
ance, receiving quite an ovation. 

New York.—The sudden death of Anton Seidl having 
deprived his own orchestra and the Philharmonic of their 
leader, M. Ysaye has signed a contract for carrying out 
this season’s engagements of the former, while Dean van 
der Stucken, of Cincinnati, is to conduct the remaining 
concerts of the latter. Theodore Thomas and Eugene 
Ysaye are both talked of as likely permanent successors 
to Seidl. 

Deaths.—We regret to record the death of Anton Seidl, 
the eminent conductor and intimate friend of Wagner. 
Born May 6th, 1850, at Budapest, pupil of the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, then Wagner’s amanuensis at Bayreuth, 
he conducted 95 performances out of one hundred ot 
Angelo Neumann’s travelling “ Richard Wagner Theatre ” 
in 1881-1883. He was, since 1885, the “ life and soul” of 
musical doings at New York, where he died suddenly of 
fish poisoning on March 28th last. Only last summer Seidl 
conducted the London Covent Garden performances, and 
was engaged to conduct the Vibelungen cycles there 
next month.—Georg Egli, during thirty years operatic 
basso, died on March 28th at Hamburg, at the age of 
sixty-five. He was the father of Marie Egli, present 
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member of the Berlin Opera.—Jacob Schéntag, chief of 
the clague at the Vienna Imperial Opera, recently 
abolished by the new conductor Gustav Mahler, died of 
apoplexy in the foyer of the theatre during a performance 
of the Meistersinger, at the age of sixty-six. His fee 
from a “star” was £8 to £12 monthly. He left a fortune 
valued at from £7,000 to £10,000 sterling, partly derived 
from lucky speculation.—Mention may also be made of 
the deaths of Eugene Feautrier, a French military band- 
master, who wrote several operettas, music for military 
band, etc. ; of Carmelo Fodale, professor of counterpoint 
and composition at Palermo, formerly Director of the 
Conservatorio there; of A. Dicran Tchouhadjian, at 
Smyrna, an Armenian composer whose operas were ex- 
tremely popular in Turkey, Greece, Roumania, and the 
East generally ; ef Aristide Hignard, at Vernon (France), 
the composer of numerous operettas, besides songs, male 
choruses, and piano pieces; and of E. Friedr. Chladni, born 
1827, at Breslau, founder of a new theory of sound (Acous- 
tics).—On April 14th, there passed away, aged sixty-four, 
John Bradbury Turner, the genial and popular Director 
of Studies (as well as part founder) of Trinity College, 
London, where he was one of the principal pianoforte 
professors for so many years. A native of Stockport, he 
had entered the Royal Academy of Music in 1852, where 
he studied for nine years under Sterndale Bennett and 
George Macfarren, and in 1865 took the Mus. Bac. 
degree at Cambridge. He wrote various compositions, 
and only quite shortly before his death edited his old 
master Bennett’s “ Preludes and Lessons” for Messrs, 
Augener & Co. 





S. COLERIDGE- TAYLOR'S 





WORKS. 


O°. s. FANTASIESTUCKE, for 2 Violins, 
Viola, and Violoncello. Edition No, 7207. Net, 2s. 6d. 


. » « Most original work . . . consisting of five short ‘ Fantasiestiicke, 
all of which show the hand of a composer of real freshness of inspiration who 
has not yet been led into the common error of imagining that ideas are 
everything, their treatment mattering little if at all . . . The classical ‘ first 

C) * is not attempted, but in its place a striking prelude in & minor 
appears, to be succeeded by an even more interesting ‘ Serenade’ beginning 
in five-four time ; a surprisingly original ‘Humoreske,’ a Minuet in the 
slow tempo of the earlier examples, and a lively Dance complete the 
number of movements, and in all happily-invented themes are worked with 
a degree of skill that students most rarely attain,”— Zhe Times. 


P. 9. TWO ROMANTIC PIECES. (‘‘Lament” 


and “ Merrymaking.”) For Violin and Pianoforte. Edition No, 
Net, 2s. 





7352. 


‘*A most artistic ‘Lament’ and an excellently-devised ‘ Merrymaking,’ 
by S. Coleridge-Taylor, show the hand of a true musician in the highest 
sense, and in the latter are some passages of very remarkable merit and 
originality."— 7imes, April 3, 1896. 

_ “*Lament,’ This piece is marked by great depth of feeling, and also by 
its striking originality.” —#usical News, March 7, 1896. 


P. 12. SOUTHERN LOVE SONGS. 
Edition No. 8819. Net, as, 
1 My Love . ° ° ° 
2 Tears . ° . . (A Lament). 
3 Minguillo . . - . (Ancient Spanish). 
4 If Thou art Sleeping, Maiden (Portuguese). 
5 Oh! my Lonely Pillow . (Stanzas toa Hindoo air), 


(A Spanish Ditty). 


“S. Coleridge-Taylor shows himself the possessor of independent ideas 
and a nice sense of colour, From the lips of a clever singer, supported by 
a discreet accompanist, these numbers should fall gratefully upon the ear.” 
—Daily Telegraph, January 15, 1897. 


**S. Coleridge-Taylor’s five ‘Southern Love Songs’ are mainly Spanish 
and Portuguese, are out of the common, and are written by an accomplished 
musician.” —Guardian, April 7, 1897. 
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P. 14 LEGEND FROM THE “CONCERT- 
STUCK.” For Violin and Orchestra, Arranged for Violin and 
Pianoforte by the Composer. Edition No. 7353. Net, 1s. 6d. 


‘*A romantic composition of an elevated character, powerfully har. 
monized.”—Monthly Musical Record. 


P. 16. HIAWATHAN SKETCHES. No. 1, 
A Tale; 2, A Song; 3, A Dance. 
Edition No. 7356. Net, 2s. 


For Violin and Pianoforte. 


“Written in a masterly style." —7he Strad, July, 1897. 

‘*The music partakes of the lyrical style of composition ; it will be founda 
eminently attractive on account of its freshness and striking melodiousness.”’ 
—Musical Opinion, July, 1897. 

“They combine in no small degree originality of idea with a thoroughly 
musical treatment of the themes.” —Moxthly Musical Record, July, 1897. 

“* We cannot find space to do more than generally express our astonish- 
ment at a composer barely out of his teens who produces work after work 
showing remarkable originality in almost every bar. Mr. Taylor, while 
still a student, reflects neither his teachers’ nor anybody else’s music, such a 
case being, perhaps, without precedent in the history of our art. . . . The 
violin pieces in slow time seem melodically far-fetched and affectedly vague, 
though very original; but his quick movements are full of tremendous 
vigour, strange rhythms, and a wild, untrammelled gaiety sugzestive of 
neither European nor Oriental influence. An altogether new ele:nent seems 
here introduced into our ait, the further development of which we shall 
watch with the keenest interest."—Musical Times, July, 1897. 


P. 17, AFRICAN ROMANCES. (Containing : 
An African Love Song ; A Prayer ; A Starry Night ; Dawn ; Ballad ; 
Over the Hill ; How shall I Woo thee? Edition No. 8817; price, net, 2s. 


Also to be had separately, 
“HOW SHALL I WOO THEE?” 


In two keys, G flat and F ; each, 3s. 


No. 7. 


‘A word of special praise ought to be given to S. Coleridge-Tayl .1’s 
‘Seven African Romances,’ which are simply exquisite in their way.”— 
Musical Opinion, October, 1897. 

‘This new book of songs is one in a thousand— one of those rare cases a 
reviewer so seldom comes across where there is real originality and beauty 
in the music, and real thought and poetic feeling in the words. . . . In 
these songs it is shown anew that originality is compatible with melodious- 
ness and flowing rhythm.”— Monthly Musical Record, October, 1897. 


P. 2t. TWO GIPSY MOVEMENTS. 
(rt. A Gipsy Song ; 2. A Gipsy Danse). 
Edition No. 7,357. Net, 2s. 
(No. 2, A Gipsy Dance, may also be had for Violoncello and Pianoforte. 
Price 4s.) 


P. 23. VALSE-CAPRICE, for Violin and Piano- 


forte. Edition No. 7,358. Net, 1s. 6d. 


P. 26. THE GITANOS. A Cantata-Operetta 

fur Female Voices, Soli, and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Ac* 

companiment. Vocal Score. Edition No. 9038. Net, 2s. Book of Words 
and connecting Text for Recitation. Edition No. go88a. Net, 6d. 


“T AND OF THE SUN.” Part-Song for Soprano 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, By S. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. Edition No. 4661. Price, net, 4d. 


‘* A very fine and characteristic setting of Byron's ‘ Know ye the Land,’ 
. . «In the vocal parts and in the piano accompaniment alike, the young 
composer's feeling for Oriental colouring is well illustrated.”— 7i«s. 

‘This is a spirited setting of words by Lori Byron, with a suave and 
melodious middle section, which contrasts admirably with the vigorous 
music of the opening and closing sections.”— Musicad News. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 


For Violin and Pianoforte. 
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NEW VOLUME: OF 


EBENEZER PROUT 


SERIES OF THEORETICAL WORKS. 





THE ORCHESTRA: 


Vol. L—“The Technique of the Instruments.” 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9189. 
Demy 8vo, net, 5s. 


Will be published on the 15th of May. 


Extract from the Author's Preface. 
** At length, after two and a half years of arduous work, the author has 


the satisfaction of offering to students the first part of his promised treatise 
on the orchestra. 


“In planning the present work, it appeared advisable to deal first with 
the instruments of the orchestra individually, leaving tilljlater the important 
subject of their combination, though this is of necessity incidentally shown 
to some extent in the examples given. After two preliminary chapters, 
treating of the qualifications needful to the student, of the composition of 
the modern orchestra, and of the arrangement of the score, the various 
departments of the orchestra, strings, wind, and percussion, are taken in 


turn, and the mechanism, character, — special features of each instrument 
explained in detail. 


“The author’s experience as a teacher has convinced him that many 
students do not know some of the instruments of the orchestra by sight— 
cannot, for instance, distinguish between an oboe and a clarinet. It has, 


therefore, been thought advisable to give illustrations of most of the instru- 
ments spoken of. 


“In the selection of examples two considerations have guided the author. 
Firstly, such illustrations have been chosen as best showed the special 
features of each instrument separately, . The other point is, that 
the author has tried, as far as possible, to avoid giving quotations from 
scores which were likely to be easily accessible to the student ; such, in most 
cases are only referred to. With the exception of some half dozen 
passages, every quotation in the volume has been copied from scores in the 
author’s library. . 


“The second volume, which will follow the present one as soon as 
possible, will deal with the important subject of combination, contrast, 
colour, balance of tone, accompaniment of voices, arrangements, the scoring 
for small or incomplete orchestras, &c.” 


AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street, London, 





EBENEZER PROUT’S 


TezoreTicaL Works in Aocener’s Epitio:. 
r - Demy 8vo. 
idlron " 


wx” LTARMONY: ITS THEORY AND*™= 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 

Ben. Mus. Doc. . Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh and 
fessor of Music i a “the University of Dublin Tenth 

Baltion, With Analytical Index .. .. « 5/- 


gt8¢d ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately... -/6 


98a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Fourth Edition a, uss 


#83 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“HARMONY: ITS THEORY — PRACTICE.” 
Fifth Edition oo eee ee eee eee oon 1/6 

o8e KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Third Edition oe 2/6 


gts} ( OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. ByEBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Hon. 
Mus. Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and Edinburgh, and Professor 
of Music in the University of Dublin. Fi th Edition oo 5i- 


91836 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “Counterpoint, Strict and Free” -/6 
#838 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 


*COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” a 
a = een-onues Basses for Harmonizing. — 


wo teste 2/6 











outa. [eum COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON, =. EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Hon. Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 

Professor of Music in ey of Dublin, Second s! 

ition ane ove ove os oes one oes oe = 


g184a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Double Counterpoint and Canon” -/6 


ors. FUGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Sent, Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. ‘Coll. Dublin and Edin- 
bur; and Professor of -Music in the panier of 
De Liia. Third Edition wo eee woes 


986, FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 


“Fugue.” Being a Collection of Fugues put into Score and 
Analyzed. Second Edition ae ee ee | 


ote M USICAL FORM. By Esenezer Provt, 


B.A. land, Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and 
Edinburgh, and Professor of Music in the University of 
Dublin. Third Editicn, with Analytical Index aa we 5/- 


g187a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Musical Form” ove ~6 


or88 a FORMS: A sequel to“ «Musical 
; Form.” Second Edition we s/- 
laborious research, outspoken opinio2, and wide knowledge.”— 


A grand result o' 
Musical Standard, | *- gth, 1892. 
“It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout’s labours in the im 











ing music deserve grateful recognition. 2 Gan ant 





i). & BACHS 
COMPLETE TWO- AND THREE-PART INVENTIONS, 


Edited, carefully Revised, Phrased, and Fingered by 
G. BUONAMICI, 


Continental Fingering. 





Edition No, 8012 ; net, 2s. 


“* Signor Buonamici’s delightful edition of the two- and three-part inven- 
tions of Bach encourages the hope that the gifted Italian pianist may do 
more work of the same kind; no better edition has appeared.” — 7 imes, 
Jan. 22nd, 1898. 


In Its way an an epoch-marking 
Mr. “Prout’s * Appliéd Forms’ is one of the unp: 
lished by this series 





AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street, London. 





that the work done is not only Lng = but, to use a modern e: ion, 
up to date’; so that the student guided by Mr, Prout finds himself in the of one 
wito can be learned without being tle’ end uoves never fails to see that which is practical 
and useful through the medium hat which ts h or sp cad 
News, May 13th, x 
As text-books, Mr. Lig iB theoretical will btl 
take ‘the position of standard w vm Daily Telegraph, March = 18y3. 
“ All these gy: 5 have been heartily by and have become 
a a ee and other a Bw nBristot Twmes, October a “e 
the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued.”— 
Weekly Dispeah | anuary 7th, 1894. 
“ The motto on all of Mr, Prout’s treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction made easy 
ee re ane ‘snd todern, acquaintance with the works of ail 














“. . . The most cal ries of text books oa tho su ieatp of aumateat 

theory ever before the public.”—Athenaum, Ai 1890, 

“ .,. A monumental series of educational pte orgy nll April 

if not an epoch-making achievement. . ‘ 
recedeated pon ee s books pub- 


essrs. Augener, and I am inclined to regard it as the most 
valuable, . . . His book isa mineof information,” —Saturday Review, Uc. 12th, 1495. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street & 22, Newgate Street, London. 


“ 
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The Times 


‘ Of April 14th, 1898, has the following Review :— 


New Cuamper Music.—Not only are Messrs. Augener and Co,, as usual, the largest purveyors of music for stringed instruments, but the quality 
of their wares is far above the average attained by the other firms. They, almost alone among English publishers, are not afraid of undertaking works 
of importance in concerted music. Of their recent publications in this class, the miniature edition of Professor Stanford’s string quartet in p minor, Op. 
64, is perhaps the most notable ; it is the third and best of his works in this form, and was lately played by the Joachim Quartet at a Saturday popular 
concert. The edition is on the same level of excellence as the admirable issues of Payne of Leipzig. As a composition so well introduced is certain to 
be performed fairly often, amateurs will be glad of the handy and legible edition prepared for their perusal, which contains, as far as we have ascertained, 
but one slight misprint, a superfluous accidental, nine bars before the end of the first movement, Another work of real importance is W. Y. Hurlstone's 
sonata for violin and piano, also in D minor. While not of tormidable difficulty, it will tax the powers of the average non-professional musicians, but it 
will be well worth their trouble for them to have it in their vepereery, if only asa relief from the usual run of romances and pieces with fancy names, 
In the highest ranks of these things stands a group of pieces by S. Soleridge-Taylor, a fellow-pupil of Mr, Hurlstone’s at the Royal College, whose 
compositions are full of character and originality as well as remarkable for warmth and beauty of style. A set of ‘‘ Hiawathan Sketches” and two “ Gipsy 
Movements” exhibit his best qualities ; the subjects have inspired him more happily than is the case in the ‘‘ va'se-caprice,”’ of which the movement is 
a little wanting in swirg. A pretty ‘‘ Gavotte moderne” by H. Henkel and a fairly-characteristic ‘‘ Mazurka hongroise” by A. Moffat are decidedly 
effective, and some pieces by G. Saint-George have the advantage of being adapted either for violin or violoncello. A.very graceful “* Hebridean 
Yorram" by A. Moffat should soon beccme popular, and Emil Kreuz’s well-written. pieces, ‘‘ Le Réve,” “ Chant d’amour,” and ‘‘ Sérénade Napolitaine” 
are as interesting as they are effective. ‘I'he lovely ‘Sérénade mélancolique” of ‘I'schaikowsky appears in the same series with these, and C. Gurlitt’s 
three books of ‘* Snowflakes” will be welcomed by amateurs of moderate advancement. The albums of modern works for violin and piano, carefully 
edited by F. Hermann, have a distinct va'ue; a large number of popular pieces, many of them transcriptions from pianoforte solos, have already been 
issued. Kayser’s studies, and a selected Gradus ad Parnassum for violinists, have been well edited by E. Heim, and R. Hofmann’s instruction-books 
range from the ‘* First Instruction” to a series of ‘' Vortragsstiicke” of very practical kind ; some of the series of eight pieces are quite interesting as 
music, besides their technical value. A charming suite, Op. 45, by Emil Kreuz, for viola and piano, and various books of studies for the instrument on 
which the composer is so skilled a performer, are also sent. For violoncellists the excellent series of ‘*Classische Violoncell-Musik,” edited by Carl 
Schroeder, continues its useful course ; among recent issues are two fine sonatas by Salvatore Lanzetti, and two agreeable suites by Caix de Herveloix. 
A number of short movements, some adapted, by the same editor, are issued under the title of ** Vortragsstudien.” Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s charming 
‘Gipsy Dance,” adapted from the violin composition already noticed, is less well suited to the violoncello, Goltermann’s ‘* Leichte Tonbilder” H. 
Bast’s “scale and arpeggio manual,” and studies by Dotzauer and Werner complete the number of recently published educational works for this 
instrument. R. Hofmann’s operatic potpourris for flute and piano do not call for detailed notice. 


- NEW CHAMBER MUSIC. 








° 
Edition No. VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. s.d. | Edition No. Violin Solos, Studies, etc. (continued) :— s@ 
73222 ALBUMS. Arranged by F. Hermann. Vol. XI. (Tschai- 5474 Book IV. Third Position. Changing between First and 
kowiky, Reinecke, De Beriot, Langer, Gurli:t, Lee, Third Posi.ions. Portamento and Tremolo... oe §«6mnet zt «6 
Strelezki, Lachner, and Hellen) .. uu. ae oo. net 2— res eee Changing between the First 
7322m —— Vol, XII. (Chopin, Svendsen, Schumann, Burgmii'ler __ and Fourth Positions. 
Spohrs Sekeade Roeckel Hauser, Wolfermann, and 5475 Book V. Fifth Position. Changing between the First net 1 6 
Schubert) ; t 2 and Fifth Positions 
iC ue. one eee one oo eee ow ne _ 4 . 
7322¢, f-—— Vols. V. and VI., bound together in cloth... .. met 5 —|5668 HOFFMANN, R. The First Instruction in Violin Playing. 
7358 COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Hiawathan Sketches, Op. 16. (Der erste Unterricht im Violinspiel.) Op. 92 ~~ net q= 
(No. 1, A Tale; 2, ASong; 3, A Dance) ... «. met @—=—| 5668 Book]. .., os 00s ssn, nus weeiteines (is MCE 
v7 == te og rd Movements. Op. 22. (1, A Gipsy Song ; 2, 56686 Book II. Go ee. ee A ee ee AE 
A Gipsy Dance)... ove ove ove ove oo. net 2— KAYSER. H.E. Violin Studi fall ised, fi d 
7358 —— Valse-Caprice. Op. 23 .. sone eee, MCE oO and with ieotenaslienramaneuahons bg Erast Heim’ a 
wag a C. Snowflakes (Schneeflocken). Short Pieces. 16 Studies (comprising Studies in the half, rst, and, 3rd, 4th, 
r — th, 6th, and 7¢! iti . . 233— 
73°2a PBookI. Humoreske, Notturno, Standchen, Rauerntanz net 1 8650 ° Violin Solo” aes is net x 6 
73876 Book II. Elegie, Canzonetta, Impromptu, Landler ... net 1 — 563 eG ce) ck ee ee a 
4382c Fook III. Réverie, Intermezzo, Adagio, Valse noble net 1 —|°” 9 : SS Se a ee ee 
a : 16 Studies (to follow the 36 Studies, Op. 20). Op. 30:— 
HENKEL, H, Gavotte moderne. Op.8:  ... van o- 3 — 
: : 865r Violin Solo a 
HOFMANN, R. 8 Vortragsstiicke. Op. 103 :— 5620 Two Violins an i 0s 
No. 1. Intermezzo .., one ie os in lel es é i 
2. > eae ies. eis < NR cee Sih) un Oe oo 3= VIOLA (Tenor). 
3 Aria ... on ove oe eee ove oe a 3 : ° A 
4. Bolero cone glee | Oat. ee oe we owe  — | 5572, KREUZ, E. Suite de Piéces pour Viola avec Accompagne- 
ee Hesceuse se pe en Ne ee ee coe —_ de —— Op. 45. (Prelude, Nocturne, Le Réve, P 
6. Zigeunertanz ice Jie h midites ekg) Rae) a ee i a ir i 
7. Cavatina cr i Cf —— Scales and Arpeggios for the Viola, through all major 
8. Perpetuum mobile... 2. ee 000 ote owe and minor keys; systematically arranged, bowed, and 
9507 HURLSTONE, WILLIAM. Sonata ... ve Se So fingered :— 
KREUZ, EMIL. Chant d'amour. Op 44,No.2 wo. ws 3— 76s8@ BookI, Through one and two octaves... “.«. .« met 2 4 
—— Sérénade napolitaime. Op. 44, No.3... +. os = oe, 3 — | 76586 «= Book II. Throughtwoand three octaves .. .. met 2 4 
—— Le Réve. Merceau. Op. 45, No.3 « a — __Select Studies for the Viola, taken from the works of 
MOFFAT, A. Hebridean Jorram (Hebriden Schifferlied) .. 3 — Campagnoli, Mazas, Corelli, Kreutzer, Spohr, Fiorillo, 
= Masud tamales ‘ bene _. re and pu in progressive order, 
engsee eee oe eee oo oe on aad phrased, fingered, and arranged :— 
SAI + om G. Chant sans Paroles «4. «+ ++ 3—|6s7¢ Book IV. 20 Studies in the higher positions ., ... net 1—= 
on Vieille Hlescire A oes Sec REO: 7 : ~ | 7657e Book V. 20 Studies in the higher positions .., .. met 1 — 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. Sérénade mélancolique. Op. 26 .. 4— VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
VIOLIN: SOLOS, STUDIES, ETC, COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Gipsy Dance. Op. 20,No.2 4 — 
HEIM, ERNST. Gradus ad Parnassum, A Collection of 7684 GOLTERMANN, G. Six easy Tone-pictures. Op. 129. 
Violin Studies in progressive order, selected, carefully re- (Religioso, Frohliches Spiel, Traum, Idylle, Stille Liebe, 
vised, fingered, and edited, with annotations and re- Zum Tanze)... a wn us sa ee a ae 
marks :— hes SAINT-GEORGE, G. Chantsans Paroles ..  «.  « 39— 
5471 Book I, First Position, Elementary Studies in the most — Tristesse ons 
practicable major keys... ons ood eee wo nets 6 ie “S ae aa aes ie Pit a . 
5472 Look ll. First Position. More advanced Studies in major SCHROEDER, CARL, | Classical Violoncello Music, by 
and minor keys. Kasy double stopping. Enharmonic ce'ebrated masters of the 17th and 18th centuries, arranged 
change for Violoncello with Pianoforte accompaniment :— 
Half Position. Changing from First to Half Position. net 1 6 8: i, S i j 
i. Bien Pion 1 5521 » Lanzetti, Sonata in A major a ee. ae i 
5473 get ra Chords and easy Arpeggios. ssa2_S. Lanzerti. Sonata in G major a ee ge 
Second Position, Changing from First to Second Position. 5523 Calx DE HERVELOIS, Suitel.,ina «. ww. . met r= 
1 6 Caix pvE Hervetois. Suite II., in p nett 1— 








776 


777° 


569 


776. 
7764 


9273 
9272 
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New Chamber Music¢ (continued) : = 


SCHROEDER, CARL. Vor'ragsstudien, Studies in style. 
A collection of striking and favourite Pieces of Old Masters 
arranged for Violoncello, with Pianoforte accompaniment :-- 

No. 47. G. F, Handel. Trauermarsch 
48. “ ne Menuet ens 
49 A Corelli, Adagio and Gavotte 
50. J.S. Bach. Praeludium 
51. L. Koccherini. Menuet 
52. J.M. Leclair. Largo ... oe 
53. A. Corelli, Giga... ove eve ove 
ss. G.F,. Handel. Aria... 
55. J. Haydn. and Serenade oo 
56. W. A. Mozart. Gavotte in B flat 
5% —— Pantomime ove os 
58. —— Gavotte in A major 


RBH NH RHNHKDKHNHHNHNW Y 


VIOLONCELLO SOLO. 


7768 BAST, HENRY. Scaleand Arpegeio Manual for the Violon- 
cello, arranged with a special view to the requirements of 
Candidates at the various Local Examinations ow. net r— 
7770 DOTZAUER, J. J. F. 24 Daily Exercises in all keys and 
positions for the Violoncello ; newly revised, with fingering 
and bowing by Oskar briickner ... we ps net 2 6 
5690 —— 12 Studies for the Violoncello. Op. 70. Newly edited 
and fingered by O. Briickner ww ve ow. net r— 
WERNER, JOS. <o Studies for the Violoncello. Op. 46:— 


7764% + RookI. 2 Studies .., ee ove eee ove we net 2 6 
77646 Book Il. 20 Studies pn oe eco one oo. net 2 6 
QUARTET. 


STANFORD, C. VILLIERS. Quartet. No. 3, in p minor, 
for 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoucello. Op. 64:— 
9272a = Score we we ss (r2mo) net 1 6 
92725) Parts ue tee ia wo 20st (iC (MO OE 


FLUTE, 


HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on Popular Melodies 
from classical and modern operas and oratorios :—See 
advertisement on p. 2. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, London. 


RADUS AD PARNASSUM. A Collection of 


Violin Studies in progressive order. Selected, carefully re.is .d, 


fingered, and edited, with annotations and remarks by 
ERNST HEIM. 
Edition Net. 
No. s. 
347 Boox I. FIRST POSITION. Elementary Studies in the 
most practicable major keys... ee ove ove ~« 2 
FIRST POSITION. More advanced Studies in 
maj r and minor keys, Easy double-stopping. 
5472 Boox II, Enharmonic change. 
HALF POSITION. Changing from 1st to Half 
Position. ee 4 4 “| ~ 26 


Chromatic passiges. 
SECOND POSIT:ON. Changing from rst to 
2nd Position. ese ove oo oe we 


FIRST POSITION. Chords and easy Arpeggios. 
3473 Book III. 


5474 Book IV. THIRD POSITION. Changing between rst and 
3rd Positions, Portamentoand Tremolo .. 1 6 


FOURTH POSITION. Changing between the 
Book V. { 1st and 4th Positions. 


5475 FIFTH POSITION. Changing between the 
1st and 5th Positions ond pea te «w 26 
SIXTH POSITION. Changing between the 1st 
6 Boox VI and 6th Positions. 
547 *)SEVENTH POSITION. Changing between 
the rst and 7th Positions... © . ° . = 


“Helps to smooth the road of the violin student by providing him with 
studies which can be used partly with, partly after, any violin school, and 
which includes some excerpts from Corelli, Bach, and Handel, calculated to 
improve the taste as well as the manual dexterity of the pupil. Amongst 
the other acknowledged writers we see the names of Spohr, Dont, Kayser, 
and Alard, whilst the newer school is represented by Kreuz, Hofmann, and 
the editor of the collection. Teachers looking through the ‘Gradus ad 
Parnassum’ will find it a feast of good things, more than those our space 
wiil allow us to indicate,”—Musical News, February r2th, 1898. 

‘* With such a variety of good composers a unique book is formed.” —7he 
Strad, February, 1898. 





London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





FRANKLIN PETERSON'S 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


BY 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9191. 
Bound. Price, net, 15 


"For young students and beginners who wish to make solid progress in 
the theory of music, not anything better could be found.” —Musical Opinion, 
March, 1896. 


"Its 57 pages are full of excellent advice, conveyed with authority and 
perspicuous arrangement.” —Musical Standard, Jan, 25, 1896. 


“Mr. Peterson’s little book is well planned and clearly written, and... 
distinctly useful."—Musical News, March 7, 1896. 


. . We have examined this admirable little work with the greatest 
pleasure. Mr. Peterson addresses himself mainly to pianoforte pupils. He 
has written his book by the light of his great experience of the young girl as 
she really is, and not merely as we like to fondly think she is. Common 
things are plainly explained without waste of words or misty language. 


_» «+ « The little book is divided into short lessons, on which are founded 


appropriate exercises. The arrangement of the matter is well thought out, 
and excellent in every way. It is difficult to find fault with the definitions, 
The book is a valuable one, and we strongly recommend it."—T7he School 
Music Review, September 1, 1896, 


AUGENER & CO., 199) Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
School Department : 81, Regent Street, W. 





SECOND EDITION. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEORY. 


A Sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of Music,” and intended to prepare 
the Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 


Augener’s Edition No. 9192. Crown 8vo. Bound, net, rs. 6d. 


Extract from Author's Preface. 

“This ‘ Introduction to the Study of Theory’ deals with the humble but 
necessary stage preceding the first lessons in Harmony proper. And I would 
fain hope that it prove a suitable preparation for Professor Prout’s series of 
theoretical works, 

‘** The lines along which the ‘ Introduction’ move are those I have found 
most useful, most interesting, and most stimulating to pupils. As they are 
somewhat unconventional, I may be allowed a few words of explanation. 

‘‘A considerable proportion of the book is devoted to the subject of 
* Tonality,’ which ought to be soclear in the mind of every student, however 
young. The chapters which refer to chords were written on the assumption 
that it is possible and desirable that a pupil should be able to recognise com- 
mon chords, dominant sevenths, diminished sevenths, cadences, augmented 
sixths, etc., in any key, even although he is no further in his harmony exer- 
cises than filling in an alto between given soprano and bass, 

‘* The examples have been chosef, when possible, from the most familiar 
sources, that they should be readily recognised and easily retained in the 
memory. 

“1 am deeply conscious of — shortcomings, and can only hope that, in 
suggestion at least, my little book may prove a contribution towards the 
problem which is pressing so clamantly for solution—How to interest young 
pupils in Harmony and to introduce them to its systematic study,” 

Extract from a letter from Proressor E, Provt:— 

** Best thanks for the copy of your ‘ Introduction tothe Study of Theory,’ 
which you have done me the honour of dedicating tome, I have read it 
very carefully, and consider it admirable in its clearness and simplicity.” 

Extract from a letter from PROFESSOR Nigcks, 

"Your ‘Introduction to the Study of Theory’ is a clearly and interesting! 
written book, which will be read with pleasure by teachers and studied with 
advantage by learners, The musical illustrations are truly and delightfully 
illustrative.’ 


London: AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch—22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Library and School Department—81, Regent Street, W. / 
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OVELTIES 
published on 
May ist, 1898, by 
AUGENER & CU., 199, REGENT STREET, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


(Nova) publiées 








Edition 
Number, 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


ENGEL, CARL. Pianoforte School for Young Be- 
ginners (Klavierschule fiir junge Antfanger), 

Newly revised and edited - Cornelius Gur.itt. C. 

81294 Book I. so eee 
HANDEL. Prelude and Fagae i in F minor from 8th 
Suite (A.C, No. 118)... : 
HELLER, STEPHEN. 24 Preludes. Op. 81. 
Revised, phrased and fingered ud O. Thiimer. 
net 


6472 


ay A. dee celeian, 
No. 11. La Gondola. Etude 
12, Chanson de Printemps (F: rthlingslied) 
13. Repos d'Amour (Duo) 
14. Petite Valse .. 
15. Danklied nach “Sturm (Song of “thanks- 
giving after a storm). Etude., 


KIRCHNER, F. ‘aaa -Gavotte (Springtide 


Ci 


Gavotte). Op. 776 

KRUG, ARNOLD. Filigrana. Melodische Ue- 
bungsstiicke. al 77, No. 1. Ein Traum (A 
Dream)... 

PERLES MUSIC ‘ALES. Recueil de ‘Morceaux de 
Salon. C,:— 
Ne. 77. S, COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. Zarifa, Moorish 


Tone-picture_.., — ove 
78, H. KJERULF. Intermezzo 
79. ARNOLD — Slavisch (Slavonic). 
Op. 72, N a 
fc, E. DEL Vane DE Paz, Canzonettina 
alla Siciliana. Op. 80, No. 1... 
SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES, C,:— 
No, 101, CORNELIUS GURLITT. Kleine Blumen, 
Op. 205, No. 12. 
102, W. STERNDALE BENNETT. The Butter- 
fly. Op. 33, No. 5 
103. H, PERTINI, Characteristic Study. Op. 
66, No. 18 “a 
104, STEPHEN HELLER. "Message. “Op. 82, 
Sa his ue i. se 
105. E, DEL VALLE DE Paz, Serenatella. 
Op. 66, No. 1 


106. NIELS W. GADE, ‘Elegie. Op. 19, No. 1 


107. STEPHEN HELLER. 2 Studies, Op. 47, 
Nos.gand6_.. 

108, ARNOLD oy Triumerei (Dreaming). 
Op. 72, No.8... 

109. A. JENSEN. Elfin Dance (Reigen). Op. 

» No. §.. 

110, TH. KULLAK. Boating on the Lake, 

Op. 62, No.8 ... ai 


WESLEY, S. Fugue in D (4.C. No. ‘119) a2 
PIANOFORTE DUET. 


CLARK, SCOTSON, Marches, Oblong :— 
85292 Vol. I. 11 Original Marches ok one =U 
85290 Vol. Il. g National Marches... <p 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


7322n ALBUM. Arranged by F, HERMANN. Vol. XIII. 
(Mozart, Adagio; Lully, Gavotte; Bach, Prelude ; 

Handel, Sarabande ; Haydn, Andante; Boc- 

cherini, Minuet ; Beethoven, Andante cantabile ; 

Rameau, Rigodon, et Rigodon en Rondeau) net 
VIEUXTEMPS, HENRI. 6 Morceaux de Salon, 


Op. 22 
75942 No.1. ina brillant (R. Scholz) re 
75946 2. Air varié (R. Scholz).. oo = et 
7594¢ 3. Réverie. Adagio (F. Hermann) :.. net 


le rer Mai, 1898, chez 


= 
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Novelties (continued) :— 5. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on Popular 
Mek des from c assical and modern operas and 


oratorios :— 
5435 WALLACE, Maritana. 
5430 WEBEk, Oberon, 
5437 WEBER. Preciosa. 
G. For Flute, Violin, Violoncello and Pianoforte 
each, net 1 6 
H. ,, Flute, Violoncello and Pianoforte each, net 1 4 
/. ,, Flute and Pianoforte ... «. each, net 1 — 
XK. ,, Flute Solo a se an each, net — 6 
Extra String and Flute parts ... each, net — 4 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
BACH, J. S.  Recit., ‘‘ From highest Heaven,” and 


Air, ‘‘ Prepare Thee, O Zion,” from the Christmas 

Oratorio ves “ as ies ove . 3> 
HATTON, J. L. To Julia. Song... oo ae & 6 
—— Vogelweid’ the Minnesinger. Song ... wo 3 
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